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k i f f Li hs neti de [ings, that, for the prosperity of these States, and | family inereased its wealth yearly, and yet many of 
k , ba found the principles: of lemoeracy on its true | its members were in misery and destitution, should 
; , New-York Observer | base, and make it nn in all its part. ah not we say the parents of that family were unjust in 
REMOVAL OF SLAVERY. jequal rights to al, (hae we svoner the Seeks their distribution, and that this injustice must arise 
es | now existing on slavery can be overcome, without ; ’ |b api 
5 Vew- York Observer |injury to any, the sooner will these States stand | frem ignorance, or indifference, or wilfulness ? So of 
; ‘ ce weriten |Bigh in the estimation of all good men, and of ali} the government of a nation. 
» following article was written ; ' z , 

: ‘The state of our foreign | foreign a igge _ ; I see in slavery the root of all things morally de- 

| ine to postpone its publi- Coasete ip uméagre = 0. caated Rat apiece Pat j basing and socially injurious to man; yet, anxious 

4 cents, and the signs of the | Pose and support slavery be ca med in their fee PE ies eamiedl of sine Misenenentin matnieltal miata 

s vents, == . ‘ ings, and be induced to submit their irritated judg- | P stata’ Aeeasind ateg 
give itto the public, through ‘ments to the arbitration of the friends of both par- | 8° but be desivous of the moral advance of your 
a DP Steen ities, and of the country, the question might easily | great Union, and that she should escape from the | 

or. }be agreed upon and agjusted, aud terminated for- | many evils which have depressed the people of Eu- 

nsider the influence which lever, most beneficially for all concerned, and ha- rope, and the mother country in particular. Hence, 

, « exerting upon the people | maanity would be satisfied, ; ly have often deeply regretted that your States have 

' tes, without perceiving that the With prudence and foresight on the part of the | te SE she ae, ofthe tend laisiead alk 

, t be disastrous, unless prevent- (leading members of these States, the Union may ] F ¥ 
jew, It lies at the foundation | be seen placed on a solid, permanent foundation, hands. 

ests about the tariff, internal | that would eosure its rapid prosperity, so that it | It is, however, a consolation, that the law of pri- 

sion of new States and ad- would become, at an early day, an example to all! mogeniture, which has the leaven of slavery in it, 

do yvives rise to conflicts and | nations, and a federation of freedom more power | does not prevail amongst you. Itis the source of 

different States and citizens | ful than any State or Empire of past times. But, a + pe nation 4 ae 

rveen Massachusetts and South |to accomplish this high destiny, the question of Oe See SOE: BEE: ANF ORG Pree ae ave oF on 

the borders between Mary- ‘slavery must be first fairly met, and finally settled, of political economists, McCulloch, by predicating its 

§ ‘ Virginia and Ohio, and (in accordance with the common sense of the most i usefulness in keeping up the value of land, and pro- 
4 - It has parted asunder, or enlightened and disinterested. - | moting the interests of agriculture, checked for a 
ler, the principal churehes, United federatively, as these States now are, | time the spreading feeling against this feudal barba- 
' ficting views of its moral and | the independence of each State, which is the real siom.. it be one of the many exile which bane peneeed 
7 [hese are symptoms within our |eement of the Union, must be, in this as in every ik SOR 4 once ale ble 
é other important matter, held snered, or the Union the people evemer s, and enabled the nobdiles (so 

vad, we find the progress of | would soon be dissolved; and therefore, all that called) to sacrifice the interests of the many to the 

: < enbarrassed-by the obvious con- | gny parties can now do, in this most exciting of all | interests of the few. McCullock has been a great 
. nd our practice; and although | questions, is, to recommend measures tor adoption | Dr. in that schovl of economists, who have studied 
d this diserepaney to our own — by the slave States, and leave each State to intro- 

) . other nations of the earth can- ‘dnee the proposed suggested improvements at its 
, 8 existence of nearly three mil- own tine, and in its own way; thereby observin : ate 

; he most exposed and defenee- that the proposal comes fens A deeply inedroesel ped short of the er pertaining to the dictribe- 

country, tends to invite foreiga i the permanent prosperity of all the States. tion of wealth. McCulloch being a leader in this 

~y es believe we would have dan- The writer has long contemplated the various school, taught that the sub-division of land would 
. our own bosom, against which | permanent evils to all parties from the continuance | ruin agriculture in France. See,now, what tie fact 
protect ourselves ; and the more — of slivery, and more especially as these States are is in the following extract, from the correspondent of 

. esence of hostile armies offer- desirone of becoming the contre and chief seat of the Daily News, strengthened by the editor of Chain- 

not arming them against us. freedom, and no one can more desire to see these f agile r 

7 i danger has been repeatedly — evilx terminated beneficially for all concerned. He bers s Edinburgh Journal, on transferring it to his 

* | can journals, and in very signifi-  Xnows, frou: personal observation, that, in other cvlumns — 
in | can be no doubt, if we should rountries, there are classes solely dependant npon PRICE OF LAND IN FRANCE. 
a. hany European power, it will their wages for existence, who frequently suffer, f aes 4 : 

l wor and territory only, but for from poverty aud destitution, much more than the It is the great sub-division of the land in France, 
. ee millions of Christian slaves slives in this Union, Nevertheless, slavery is a Cnsequent on her law of equal succession, that is 
ti- f Europe believe, in the most lower grade in society than the servitude of wages ; the main cause of the high price of land there, 

wondage, by a nation of Chris- and, as society is rapidly progressing, slavery, as a This is a fact too well recognized by the French 
| . these fuets for the pur- | first step, should be advanced, in the next genera- themselves, and by foreigners acquainted with the 
f justifiention; but simply as tion, into respectable servitade, by a suitable edu- Country, to require to be pointed out at length, In 
tr wh the effects ascribed to them. | cation from the birth of the slave. France, there are now few large estates, and when 
us Thy viet sour duty as a nation ? Having conversed freely on this subject with the these are brought to the market—either by the 
by | constitutional measures for the — enlightened, well-edueated, well disposed,anud most i 
vie , slavery from our soil, whieh, if moderate, of all parties; and being fally awave of 87e Hever exposed entire, but always in lots. Were : 
\s United States, and then the the prejudices of latinde and longitude entertain- they to be disposed of whole, so few great fortunes 
e State, are willing, ean he ae- ed by many against the darker color of some of our are there Jo Franee, that th ‘y would not fetch so 

a] injury or loss to any. Ju the fellaw-inen: the ‘whiter proposes, as the least ob- muchas in England—not more, certainly, than 

oF x 1 of slavery, three ends must  jectionable mode to all pirties, to terminate slavery 

forever in the following manner: 
ace nist be made to the owners 1. That those now slaves in the United States, 0 buyers of moderate or sinall capitals, a number 
N0- [ve of the United States, 2. This ‘as they are uneducated, and therefore unprepared of conpetitors start up for each, who, as the lords 
of t be made constitutionally, 3. to sustain the character of freemen, shall remain have dissovered, often give forty or fifty years’ pur- 
uy | ves must be removed from the — slaves during their lives, and be well taken care of chase If Jand sells high, it will naturally be in- 
18 | sto indicate how these three | until death. ferred that it also lets high in France; and the fact | 
at < lixhed 2. That all children of slives, born after the Ist is acuntly su, as Is ievcistorsoatty noticed by Sisimon- ; 
- I Constitution of the United States January, 1850, shall be educated by their owners, ei car Men en See 
a Las to give to Congress the to become useful servants, and remain with them sna epcarteine ae mens aoe This an yee ' 

md se sary appropriations, Second'y: until, by their services, fiirly estimated, the ac- of net nc Os tural proi nia wh na QueStION nas 
4 the United States must pro- | counts to be duly kept by persons appointed by been solved affirmatively by French economists, 
Pr vist of Atriea, sufficient terri- (the State Legislature, they shall have repaid the Statesmen, and agriculturists of the highest author- 
8 sol people, (ineluding the pres- | expense of their living and education; after which, MY: It is more than twenty years since Mr. Me- 
sell ‘ lo Whiely the emancipated |the slave servant shall be free to hire himself or Culloch, im the Edinburgh Review, predicted 
vert ly red and settled as a colony, | herself to any other master or mistress who may speedy ruin to French agriculture from her law of 

hol the United States, which | be preferred, or to remain in the service of his for- equal suiceession 5 and since that time, it has been 

. 3 is necessary the legislative | mer owner; or the slave servant, being now free, established by official reports, that the growth of 

of x ty, relinquishing it gradually | may engage in any trade or business ov his own, wheat in France has been progressively increasing, 

ard wes. Thirdly: Let Congress account and responsibility. and in a ratio higher than that of the population.— 

ded Bord of Commissioners te es- 3. ‘The children of these slave servants shall be Paris Correspondent of the Daily News. 

A . rwrdng-hiegs of —F Suites trent educated by the State in whiels they “ei =. to [It is a fact corresponding to this, and tending to | 

© : vision for the gradual em ea fit them to become good and useful Sree ec: we of show a principle as concerned in it, that in the 

a s within ite territory ; to draw colonies provided Sor the m by Congress, in some 0 county of Kinross, where land is more subdivided 

no 7 mal treasury for the payment | the distant lands of the Union, . ‘than in any other couaty in Scotland, it bears a 

Ae . » superintend their emigration 4. That the people of color thus made free, and higher average rent thin iu any other portion of 

t \triea. “The practicability of this educated to be good and useful eitizens in colo- | 4.) country. EL. C. E. J.) 
ite xt nsidered, da |nies of their own, shall remove to those colo- x vi ; 
the As ealeration of the Constitution, | nies, and shall at first be assisted and aided by Here is another evidence that freedom, in all 
aie legishitive enactments by the (the Union, and their rights guarantied, as long’ things, is good for man—the human laws he needs 
ade, s unquestionable, There is as may be necessiry for their well-doing QNd | sre laws to prevent each from injuring the other- 
Pout ) question the procuring suffi- the safety of the States, and to remain always) Gog has, by our mutual wants, made us matually 
The Afric The only ground of doubt (under the protection of the Union, Laws might : 

fi eventie be realized to carry out |‘ be immediately passed in each slave State, to 

ad This will depend upon the patriotism prevent the unwilling separation of slave fami-; those wants are suppiied. Leave men aad liberty to 
copy e try. Tf all are willing to make a sacri- jlies by sale, and also against harsh or injurious | exchange their land and labor, and they will natural- 
opiee Wr or the attainment of so glorious | treatment. ly fulfil the first law of their being, which is to sup- 

. done and not be burdensome, Some such measure as this now proposed | ply their wants by their Izbor. Let the land, which 
HT, | verishing, it will inerease the “would allay the angry feelings of all parties, ex-| GQ) 4 gave to all, freely and equally descend to all, 
pente ‘ cept the most unrensonable, and insure the safety 4 f eahiie’ wilt 4 he } f 
a4 pulurion at three millions, and and rapid progress of these States, on the most 274 the Iaw of mortality will work out the law o 

ge y (2150 each, the aggregate value — substantial prosperity and improved morality. | progress. 

byt? : 15 ms of dollars; allow 150 mil- : Rosert Owen, EDWARD SEARCH. 
ie se during the execetion of the Washington City, January 20, 1847. | il 
why f territory, transportation and mo 

" 6 \ ind the whole expense of the — ddencaicted \ oneal bed Bi ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ESSEX OOUNTY 

Atlas, =P ys Iinrenp i 5 ANTI-SLAVERY SOOIETY. 
)millions. Can the nation bear { | r } ip { i ii | () iD } 
— «? The proceeds of the public lands Jj (|) C & | OC Hf A | io | Danvers, (New Mills,) Feb. 15, 1847. 
us tariff, in view of this object, —————— . —_— —-———- — | Frirnp Garrison : 
fford revenue enough to meet the CLASS LEGISLATION---THE FEE SIMPLE IN} 1 feel constrained to say a word, in regard to the 
te “a . pylon an. pxcoy LAND. sis al meeting of the Essex County Anti Slavery Society 
con so great a national blessing ; De Bris Loxpox, January, 1847. | in this village. In many respects, it was worthy of 
| 8 oe thee ; secharge eam Gannison: | the best days of ‘old Essex’ anti-slavery. The meet- 
owe o bear a direct tax to discharge l i the follow illustrative of the state of | apesteeatines <8 Oe 7 
rea hss PUM me ome ing commenced with some remarks by S. S. Foster, 
cy . . ishment of this plan, the North | Ur oppressed classes, the peasantry of old England, | which made as feel the want of a reporter at our anti- 
tian eres & Ce ann contiqned: |008 & he eeruity Ss Sete See ei —_— nts | slavery gatherings. If[ am not mistaken, they pos- 
,, Cit m nus ame the oth Ayan cl ise-interest, the equal rights of other interests will sessed extraordinary merit, and would be noticeable, 
wwe st in the canes provi ve el be forgotten by the legislators. When reading it, 4 pee if applied only to an uninteresting subject. He 
at 21 thor to tll her lands; but par- |... naturally led to trace the spirit of your legisla- | E , 
1. . it in manufactures, the most | alluded to the apparent apathy and deadness which 
am fi ’ . ‘. tors, in relation to slaves, in our aristocracy and Jand-|_ . at he 
streets investments and application of 4 . | reign throughout the county, with perhaps less of 
jon. ‘ ver products, her clinute and her (owners, in relation to their farmers and laborers, in | his characteristic vigor and energy, but with all his 
; “ canoe tees ol oe ha ped ar 4 ye ete i | usuai earnestness and feeling. With the most touch- 
- 1 lnsare the perpetuity ef out BUCKINGH AMSHIRE. | ing eloquence, he urged upon us to arouse, and save 
yRLD t Christian State would ‘be ¢re- Tur Game Laws. During the past week, no | our county from being the last in the State in anti- 
ay,at t de up of her own children, whe less than thirteen prisoners were committed to the slavery progress. He argued, philosuphically, that 
, at a Pe ; House of Correction at Aylesbury, by the Bucking- | é , 
gospel of Jesus Christ through- ent gas ad be pe | we should awaken in our own bosoms the right spirit 
tinent. Are not thees..senae hamshire magistrates, charged Ww ith poaching and | e nays : 1 
, OF e : t ae ; 4 trespassing in search of game, viz: two for one and the true devotion, which would, as a natura 
}R. " 4 Ned a — thes 1 oT month; five for two months ; two for three months; | consequence, enable us to act upon the community 
Vass, ‘ ' Ses : ; et ow ak Ans and four for six weeks. During the week previous | around us, and animate others to that much desired 
sles 1" | eau ‘table and practientie: ' 10 the past, thirteen prisoners were alse committed | concert of action. His pathetic allusions to the suf- 
, Me J. P. DURBIN to the House of Correction, at Aylesbury, for offen- | ferings of the slave were calculated to awaken the 
; el jee ae ces against the geme-laws, their terms of nuprison- | attention of the most indifferent; and as he clothed 
. ment varying from seven days, uj, to three months, |“ whe 4 .ae 
. e fisregard the voice of histery, | Twenty-six poachers comunitted within a fort- | his thoughts in langaage as choice and vivid as that | more entire satisfaction. Annexation at that time, | 
<% t two distinct races of men can- | night! | of Theodore Parker, he was listened to with the most 
—— ye ign 4, met poe “o Mark—these are one week's commitments in one | eee attention by a good audience. He was fol- 
c exterminate the other. The only | county only, for presuming to look after game, which | "We? DY others, and the interest of the meeting be- 
R. tive is amalgamation, which is not | js no man’s property, is in a state of nature, and is | £*” to increase until the evening, when the audience 
phil! : | fed upon the land to which it resorts. | filled the spacious hall. 
— . ree FS ier er Such is the state of destitution to which class leg- | Rev. Thomas T. Stone, of Salem, arrested their 
Tok. From the National Era. islation and false politieal economy have reduced this attention by some most excellent remarks, on the 
rd. * ROBERT OWEN ON SLAVERY. | class of our people, that it is not an uncommon thing | force and power of moral agencies, particularly in 
Fer? ] present sobered state. of the civilized | for them to commit some trifling offence against the | regard to the anti-slavery enterprise. He exposed 
pa 2 ihe irrational feelings whieb have | game laws, that they may be committed to jail for | the wickecness of the peopie, and the iniquitous 
hel i Bet 1 the subject of slavery in Great | the winter, and obtain jail shelter, which, bad as it working of the gevermnemt, and urged upon us the 
Bent?® aah ne ‘he various sections of this extra- | jis, is superior to the food and shelter they can earn duty of disobeying the requirements of a power which 
sgeerts  imtieds ty: the greatest benefit whieh can | yy their labor! demanded a violation of Christian principles and the 
‘ Clee Si son, bun uae aaa ee Selfish class legislation is the cause of your slavery aie of God. : ; 
: ar? ' * to devise the means by which amicably |°94 of ours; for our peasantry are not represented in} fesse. Baffin ond peeey aqners ae See 
k, * "os vexed question finally, in such man- jour legislature, except in the same way that your) "/Mg, and, on the former taking the chair, he related 
ore . tiie ne ine most beneficial for the slave, | slaves are in yours. They are represented by their the proceedings of a meeting at Lynn, at which some 
ie? “tities deepal ie | nion. landlords. inhuman supporters of this infamous war were suc- 
det Hering iedeseel ner i ee at present se- | have attributed the misery and destitation of the cessfully defeated in their base projects. 
jal! M@Ut, for the meen say Fo ecting this adjust- | king classes to bad legislation. The proof is ob-| Fuster followed with one of hie most thrilling 
ee meee es most immediately in verested htiets Z . 4 speeches against the * glorious Union,” and poured 
“ Much excited to form a calm, rational | *ieus- Asa nation, we increase our capital every } *P“ & é , P 
sent . year. This increase is from labor. The error, there-{ out his indignation and invective on all sides. 





) It is obvious to those unbiased by party -feel- 
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fore, must be in unequal distribution. 
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“.f their cherished idol; but it is almost a compli- 
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FEBRUARY 26, 





ill@ery then gave an expose of the war, and our 





P 
connedion with it, and in the most forcible and con- 
‘elusive manner showed the iniquity and wicked posi- 
‘tion ofthe nation. The baseness of the several politi- 
‘cal paties; the aid they give the war through the 
| Constiution ; the falsehood and cheatery, of which 
| the por volunteers are the victims; but, above all, 
ithe end and aim of the war, were exposed and com- 
mente¢ upon in Piilsbury’s own uncompromising 
‘style ard manner. Atalate hour, the meeting sepa- 
' rated. 
On Sinday, the two pulpits of this village could 
‘not prevent wlarge audience of attentive listeners 
\from nearly filling the hall. Bliss, of Worcester, 
preseated some views of the pro-slavery and anti- 
slavery of his region, and particularly some of the in- 
Ford, of Ab- 


} 
| 





could be no mistake, that an interview 


1847. 


ee 


had taken 
place between Lord Aberdeen and a « 
the World’s Convention. I was then at home io 
South Carolina, and immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of State that information, accompanied 
by the suggestion that it demanded instant atten- 
tion, I suppose that jeter and my communica. 
tion formed one of the reasons for the movement 
then made for annexation. What was then the 
condition of Texas? She was weak, and the sug- 
gestion was, that Mexico would recognize her ine 
dependence, if she would agree to abolish slavery. 
The time had come, and the consequences had to 
be met. [accepted the office with all these diffi- 
culties before me. I said this office is wnaccepta- 
ble to me. TI goin with a great deal of reputation, 
as J judge from the manner in which I have been 
nominated and confirmed. I will experience great 
difficulty, and may come out with much less repu- 





| trresting demonstrations of the former. 
ington, showed ue a view of pro-slavery in its evan- 
gical dress, and made some earnest and sober re- 


| unrks on our duties to the cause. Foster, Pillsbury, | 


aid others, kept the interest increasing to the ad- | 
jornment. 

he afternoon found the hall closely packed, and | 
th, ‘Union,’ the * War,’ and the ‘Liberty party,’ 
suijects for consideration. Nothing but a fair report | 
coud do justice to the eloquence and faithfulness of | 
Foser and Pillsbury,on this occasion. The thorough | 
exprsure of this 


unters and Mexicans, the pro-slavery character of 


tation than I goin. But I undertook it, and when 
I undertake a thing, 1 do it directly. I put it on 


| the true ground, that this movement was intended | 


to bring Texas under the control of England, to 
abolish slavery there, and through that, abolition 
throughout the country, 





REV. DR. DEWEY AT WASHINGTON. 
Washington correspondent of the Chronotype. 
Wasuriveron, Feb. 13. 

Last Sabbath evening, [heard Dr. Dewey, who is 


course was an answer to the question—/MWhat is 
Christianity? 1n the course of his sermon, he took 


' this Union, and the scathing examination of * Liberty | occasion to say, that in the teachings of Christ, we 
the production of wealth, and, looking to the wealth party,’ opening to the audience its utter rottenness | find nothing of abolitionism or leetotalism! Though 


of nations rather than to their happiness, have stop- (and 1ypocrisy, were apparent to all, and admitted by | I have spent considereble time in this city during 


neary all. 
A few friends of this party made a feeble defence 


| the last three years, and heard nearly every. preach- 


went jo this defence to say, that was a total fail- the Presbyterian Church, and at present Chaplain 


‘ure. 


leputation of | 


| 





rs 


From the Edinburgh Weekly Express of Oct, 34, 
GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MEBTING. 


_ On Thursday evening, another anti-slavery meet- 
|ing was held in the Music Hall, which was attend= 
jed by almost as numerous an audience as ever as- 
‘sembled within its walls—John Wigham jun., Esq. 
‘in the chair. ; 
In opening the proceedings, the chairman stat: 
ed an interesting circumstance connected with Mr. 
Frederiek Donglass. A benevolent lady, residin 
in Neweustle-on-Tyne, had conceived that it peal 
be a good thing if the ransom for our friend could 
be paid, that he might be in all respects a free man, 
and live either bere orin a slave state, free from 
‘molestation, and have the full advantage of liberty. 
‘The individual who owned Frederick Douglass had 
been written to, and it appears that he is willing to 
resign all claim to him for the sum of £150. His 
‘name is Hugh Aald, and he lives in the city of Baiti- 
more. In his letter he snys ‘for the manumission 
(of my slave Frederick Douglass, [ require the sum 
of one hundred and fifty pounds, and I will fur- 
nish such papers as shall. render bim entirely and 
‘or ever free, as soon as the money is paid.’ Now 
he (Mr. Wigham) thouglit that it ‘was very desira- 
ule for Mr. Douglass to be free to return to his wife 
and family (he has four children), who were at 
present in Lynn, Some might imagine that by 
giving £150 to free their friend, they would com- 
promise the principles of freedom; but, said Mr. 
Wigham, if my wife, or my father, were in bond- 





horrible war, end its victims the vol- | preaching here for the Unitarian Church. His dis- ‘age, whatever I might think of the injustice of that 


bondage, would Inot give £150 to the miscreants 
who put her or him there, in order that I might en- 
joy the delight of seeing her or him go free? To car- 
ry into effect the thorough emancipation of DPoug- 
Jass, the Indy referred to has already got the prom- 
ise of £70, and she wants to know what the friends 


/er of all denominations here, this is the first thrust |in Edinburgh are disposed to give. I think the 
}at abolitionism that Tever heard from a Washing- | best way will be to give 
jton pulpit. On the contrary, Rev. Mr. Sprole, of , 


; every one of you an op- 
portunity at the door of contributing to this object 
*s you retire. Of course, Frederick Douglass will 


of the Honse of Representatives,—and others | become a sort of joint-stock property, and f believe 


Pillbury, armed at all points with documents, whom I could mention, regularly pray for the (that the great majority of those present will be de- 


however much he pleaded for mercy for Mexicans, ; 


volunteers and slaves, had the inconsistency to show 


sentative in the U. S. Senate. 


| 
i ¢ 


evening. Bufum gave some incidents of his Euro- 


pean tour. Fyster thundered against the ‘ glorious 


Union,’ and raned down his invective upon its friends | ¢ 


and advocates 


i 


| downfall of Slavery, and say quite as much against sirous to have a share in him. 


tas the majority of the clergymen of New Eng- 
and. If you can conceive of any thing more pit- 


inone whateve) to Liberty party, and its silly repre- iable, and contemptible, than a Northern preacher, 
ja. native of the old Bay State, creeping ‘down 
. . |e 9 y, 

The hall could not convene the audience in the South’ on all fours 


, and offering up his narrow, 
lried-up soul on the altar of Slavery, you can do 


} something that lam incapable of. Rev. Mr. Dor- 
rance, of the 


Baptist Church, recently left this city 
’ A friend of mine wished to place in 
tis charge a mother and her two children—who 


or Boston. 


(Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison then came forward, and 
seconded with all his heart the motion for the ran- 
som of Douglass from bondage. Ever since he 
became an abulitionist, he had repudiated the doc- 
trine of compensation to slaveholders; for no man 
could legitimately hold property in man. But, in 
‘the present instance, he would submit to give the 
ransom—he would submit to be robbed, that one 
so loved should go free. All would be desirous to 


Pillsbury ani others occupied the time until a late bad been reseued from the clutches of the slave- | see Douglass free. Though their friend lived in 
owners themselves, their heirs, or creditors—they | hour, when om of the most effective and interesting trader here by the payment of money—to goto the vicinity of Bunker’s Hill, and other places where 


meetings whici this Society has ever held, closed its Ns 


sessions, Notwithstanding the rebuke of Foster, that 


we were apparntly dead, and the painful reflection, | ¢ 


heir hushand and father in Boston. He at first 


| consented, but for prudential reasons, afterwards 
declined, 


Pass along his name. At the same 
ime, a pastor of one of the churches here would 


Liberty’s battle had been fought, yet an Edinburgh 
audience had to be appealed to, to aid in rescuing 
him fiom slavery in the event of returning home! 
What did that indicate? It indicated that Ameri- 


twenty years’ purchase, ifeven so much; whereas, ‘hat division and apathy were the cause of the re- | have gone through with them to Boston on pur- | can freedom was American slavery; that Anierican 
by being broken down into simall portions, adapted bake; stil, itis exceedingly gratifying to know that | pose, if it had been found necessary. So much 














i 
abolitionists 


| whose benefit should they enure ? ! 
idependant, and exchange is the means by which ‘enure tothe exclusive benefit of ove portion of the 


anti-slavery material is not wanting in ‘old Kssex.’ 
I close by humbly offering a suggestion to the 
Would not our county meetings be 


more attradive and interesting, and, consequently, | 


condnece ete ey Ee Bes ve tue eauwswys is be spran: | 
ers would study brevity as much 
opponent and others an opportunity to throw out a 


thought to the audience occasionally—all being 


as possible, and give | 


it 


‘equally @titled to the benefits and privileges of our | 


i} 


meetings according to the spirit and genius of the 
t 
] 


enterprie ? 
Yours as ever, 
WM. ENDICOT?T. 





al 


JOHN ¢€. CALHOUN ON THE 
SLAVERY. 


In the tourse of a very able speech in the U. 8. 


Calhoun said— | 


} 


But there was a still deeper, a still more teriffic | 
difficulty to be met—a difficulty more vital than | 
thuse towhich he had alluded—a difficulty arising | 
out of a division of sentiment which went to the | 


very foundation of our Government. How should 


these lards be acquired, if any were acquired? Tu 


Should they 


Union? We were told, and he was fearful that ap- 
pearanees too well justified the assertion, that all | 
| parties jn the non-slaveholding portion of the Union | 
| insisted that they should have the exclusive contro) | 
| of this aequired territory--that such provision should 
be made as should exclude those who were inter- 
‘ested in the institutions of the South, from the ap- 
plication of these institutions (to the territory thus 
! acquired. 
Sir, (seid Mr. C.) ifthe non-slaveholding States, 
jhaving no other interests in the question except 
their aversion to slavery—if they can come to this 
conclusion with no interest in the matter but this, 
I turn aud ask gentlemen, what must be the feeling 
lof the population of the slavebolding States, who 
lare to be deprived of theirconstitutional rights, and 
|despoiled of the property belonging to them—as- 
| sailed in the most vulnerable point; for to them this 
question was a question of safety, of self-preserva- 
tion, and nota mere question of policy; and thus 
‘to be despoiled by those who were not concerned ? 
If there were sternness and determination on one | 
side, they might he assured there would be on the | 
other. Ifhe might judge from what he had heard, | 
from the appearances proceeding from the non-} 
slaveholding States—and he had no reason to doubt 
it, they being the first to cry out for a vigerous 


prosecution of the war—could they suppose that) 





i 
} 
} 


’ 
| 


less feeling would be exhibited on the part of those 
who were to be exeluded from their rights, and 
while this radical difference existed 
them ? 


between 


A few days afterwards, in repelling a personal at- 
tack upon him by Mr. Turney, Mr. 
the following frank and important confession in re- 

,gard to the atrocious object of the annexation of 
| Texas to this country :— 


Calhoun made 


‘He (Mr. Turner) spoke of the responsibility for 
| the war as arising from the annexation of Texns. 
I did take a deep interest in that measure of an- 


nexation, and to no act of my life do 1 revert with | 


‘according to my opinion, was a question of pure 
‘necessity Imight go into this matter, if it would 
| not occupy the time of the Senate. (Cries of ‘go 
jon’) According to my view, the tine was not 
propitious in one aspect. There then was a mi- 
nority in favor of annexation. It had scarcely a 
single advocate in this body, and but two or three 
in the other body; and it appeared to be a very 
hopeless task to attempt carrying through such an 
important measure as that. When nominated for 
| the office of Secretary of State, I put in the stroug- 
jest remonstrance which { could draw against the 
acceptance of it. JT wrote to my friends here, but 
before the remonstrance reached them .] was unan- 
imously appointed. I saw that the administration 
was weak, and that that very important measure 
would be liable to be defeated, if an effort were 
not made. But circumstances made it inevitable. 
] ascertained from sources perfectly reliable, that 
at the World’s Convention, the American delega- 
tion suggested to the abolitionists of England, that 
now was the time to act. If they wished to aim a 
fatal blow at slavery, it must be at Texus ; and in 
order to do that, E gland must obtain the ascen- 


dency in Texas. I received information—I will 





not sry official—but from a quarter in which there 


Wacuvserr. 
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religion was a slaveholding, slave-driving, slave- 


| for the difference between some Northern men, | propagating religion; and that it was so even in 
j}and Southern men who are born with souls. 


the very city of Boston, (Applause.) It was not 
in spite of, but in consequence of, that very religion, 


|that it was necessary that an appeal be made to 
| Wens'th Mie Weehifie “in thie’ Viiited States; and the 


A correspondent of the Chronotype thus apostro- | nbolition society, and all right-hearted meu, wouid 


|phises this unscrupulous demagogue and base be- 


rayer of the cause of liberty :-— 


Oh! Col, Cushing, is there no sense of shame 
eft in your breast; have you rooted from your 
mature every hereditary principle of 2 Man, and 


| becoine so callous to ‘dignity and duty’ as to arm 
| yourself in the panoply of war, and fight the bat- 
tes of American despotism? Have you forgotten 
that the crown of true glory never circles the brow 

| of him who wages hostility to Freedom ; but rather 
WAR AND! infamy and the contumely of ages descend a cloud 
of darkness to blight and to blast such a name? 


If you seek glory, you will seek it in vain in your 
martial emprise in Mexico. If you thirst for fame, 


‘Senate, o the termination of the Mexican war, Mr | you will sutiate it ovly with deserved infumy in 


this war of conquest. Turn, turn, sir, from such 


a course of folly and madness. listen not to the 


;syren voice of your unholy ambition; bear no 


banner of Massachusetts into the breezes of Mex- 
ico, to lull her seducing passion. No! better that 
battle flag moulder into dust, and your right arm 
wither away, than to give one rood of new terri- 
tory to the domination of Slavery. 

All for Freedom, nothing for Slavery, On this 
topic, | have engrossed your attention, perhaps 
much too long; but my heart is filled to sadness, 
and it is truly from a sense of duty that 1 have 

en impelled to speak at all. As an American, 
you must yet have some love of liberty, some lin- 
gering attachment to the departing glory of free 
institutions; some faded memories of what our 
country promised to the nations of the earth in 
her early time, and may you yet be saved from 
that terrible condition, once a Freeman, now a 
Slave. 





From the London Times. 
MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT POLK 


‘There are two ways of making the best of a 
had case. The one is to put in the foreground 
some adinitted principle or undisputed truth, and 


| to effect a retreat under cover of this position, with 


the assistance of the embellishments of rhetoric 
and the subuleties of argument. The other course 
is tv presenta complete battle array of lies, so 
enormous in magnitude and so inexhaustible in 
numbers, xs to defy analysis and to exhaust contra- 
diction. Mr. President Polk has, in his annual mes- 
age to the Congress of the United States, boldly 
adopted these tactics of offensive warfare. He has 
laid on so thick as to form an inexpugnable edifice. 
His pyramid of mendacity is bomb proof. It is 
formed of lies upon lies, so imbedded in one anoth- 


| er, that as longas one sentence remains in conjunc- 
| tion with its fellows, it will be found to contain a 


deception or to misstate a fact.’ ‘The 
| tone in which he adverts to the great changes in the 
{commercial policy of England, is neither dignified 
nor generous. It isthe narrow spirit of a vulgar 
| democracy, carping at institutions only known to it 
| by the inisrepresentations of its own leaders, or seen 
through the medium of intense self-conceit ; and we 
seek in vain in any part of this message for a senti- 
| ment oran argument which can give lustre to war, 
ior justify the extension of territorial conquest, or 
place the government of the United States on that 
lofty eminence to which it once aspired. They liave 
conquered solitudes, they have expended millions, 
ithey have crushed the weak, they have chaffered 
|and borrowed, and bought, aud sold, and on these 
| grounds alone, Mr. Polk claims the support of bis 
| countrymen, and the approval of the world.’ 


| 
} 





From the True Wesleyan. 
DR. COX IN ENGLAND. 

Dear Epiror: 

iu order that you and your readers may know 
what is thought of Dr. Cox & Co. by some of the 
respectable part of the English community, I will 
give you an extract of a letter which I have just 
received from a respectable clergyman in Norfolk, 


England. 
ALEXANDER FRASER, 
; 199, Madison street. 
‘Dr. Cox and his colleagues have kicked up a 
pretty dust here; I think they had better wns | at 
home. I suppose you will have heard the business 
ere this reaches you. 

The Doctor’s abusive letter in the N. ¥. Evange- 
list has re-appeared in many of our papers, a 
doubtless, should he ever come to. England again, 
he will bave a warm reception.’ 





‘rejoice in that fact, though, for so rejoicing, the 
| Witnesses and the Warders branded them as infi- 
| dels. 


[We omit the remainder of the speech made by us 
on that memorable occasion, in order to find rocm 
for the other proceedings ]—Ed. Lib. 


Mr. Garrison, after some further details and 
strictures, suid that this was the last meeting he 
expected to address in Scotland. His reception 
had been far more gratifying than he expected. He 
wus going home witha full heart; he was going 
home strengthened by coming in contact with such 
glorious spirits. He had seen a manifestation of a 
spirit of liberty, which would never tolerate slavery 
on Scottish soil. He entreated his audience to go 
on vindicating the cause of freedom and of Christ- 
janity. If the Free Church’ of Scotland was de- 
termined to ally herself with the accursed system, 
her overthrow was doomed. (Applause.) But he 
had no ill-will otherwise to the Free Church. He 
felt a thrill of satisfaction when he first heard of the 
jstarting up of such a Church. As an abolitionist, 
‘and as a Christian, he could have no cause to re- 
‘joice inthe downfall of the Free Church. But 
down it mast go to an ignominious grave, if it de- 
terminedly bolds fellowship with slaveholders. God 
‘speed the right! (Mr. Garrison sat down amid 
‘much applause.) 

{At this stage of the proceedings, an eccentric, half 
i deranged person, named M’Arra, took the platform, 
innd in an incoherent and wordy speech attempted to 
j prove that slavery was a scriptural institution, amid 


‘shouts of laughter and a storm of disapprobation. At 


j last, wearied by his folly and verbosity,] 
i Dr. Ritchie here stepped forward, and said that 
phe came to the meeting to hear addresses from 
‘Thompsun, Garrison, and Douglass, and lie paid 
this money at the door with that expectation. These 
jAddiesses ought first to be delivered, and then any 
individual who chose could come forward. 

The chairman though: it might be as well to hear 
the man out, He did not wish it to be said that 
-they had stopped any man’s mouth. 

' The Rev. Mr. Robertson—What does the man 
‘mean? What object has he in view, or is there 
jany point at which he is aiming ? 

Mr. M’Arra—I'll show you it all, by-and-by. 

Mr. George Thompson—When I call to order, I 
see a young man with very large whiskers, who 
says, ‘No.’ I think Mr. M’Arra is perfectly in order. 
He may have a difficulty in expressing himself very 
fluently or intelligibly, but all 1 think must admire 
his moral courage. 

Mr. M’Arra resumed, and spoke for some time 
about scripture authorising slavery ; he then looked 

‘at slavery ‘rationally? talked a good while about 
marauding tribes on the coast of Africa; he con- 
‘tended that slavery was a good thing for a number 
lof people ; that they were taken care of and pro- 
‘vided for; that they were well looked after in this 
| world, and they had bright prospects for eternity, 
(Much confusio".) 

A voice—This is intolerable ; ‘ put him out; and 
| cries of * shut up,’ and so forth, 
| Mr. M’Arra—Pil be very soon done now. I’m 
\just coming to the dit. In some districts in the 
| United States, the people are very anxious to have 
| ministers, but the abolitionists are doing what 
they can to put the ministers and people at vari- 
ance. 

A voice—We cannot submit longer to this rig- 
marole. Let Dr. Ritehie’s proposal be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. Garrison—I do think it is too bad ; it is quite 
outrageous, seeing that we are in the city of Edin 
burgh, in a city in which there are Doctors Candlish 
and Cunningham, that these reverend gentlemen 
should allow such an advocate of their cause as the 
present, to come forward. The audience appear 
fretful, and no wonder, for they really don’t over 
what the man is talking about. 

The cries of * put bin out, ‘take your seat,’ * give 
it up,’ and so on, increasing in power, Mr. M’Arra 
retired. 

Mr. Thompson then rose up, and at the same 
time, a young gentleman was seen working his way 
through the congregation to ascend the platform. 
A good deal of commotion prevailed throughout 
the meeting at this time. The young gentleman 
at length got beside the anti-slavery deputation, 
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“Thompson said, surely now we shall have) SPEBCH OF MR. CALHOUN, |emn questions—not only to us, bur, let me say to 
hn cute of wolverness wad trai eddreasel to us. iy ene U. 8. Senate, Feb. 19, 1847 n from the non-sla to 
He thought it proper to say, however, before pro- é : . m. Sir, the day that the balance ween the 
teeding turther, that he had an miro, Ae tine | On the Resolutions of the Non-Sleveholding States, a Pe an 
i hi little ago, bya man who— Wilmot Proviso." tes 
“ gone pn em, { on of laughter, —s stroyed, is a day that will not be far removed from 


eers, and hisses, with cries of pame! name!) — 
Ene abe speaker, apparently thuch agitated, said 
that he threw himeelf on the protection of George 
om }. 
Othe chokes intimated that the gentleman’s 
naine was Mr, Gilchrist, and that he lived in Lau! 
i lace. 
mer. Eaceriet said that he was a young man, but, 
geéing that no older or wiser man was likely to 
come forward, he had made up his mind to defend 
the Evangelical Alliance from the aspersions which 
had been thrown out against it. He was not there 
‘to advocate slavery, neither would he go to the Old; 
Testament to show that it was sanctioned by the 
lews of God and man. Negro emancipation was 
entirely a political question, and could only be fairly 
advocated on political grounds. The present hire- 
ling agitators of negro emancipation had burst the 
bonds of many a friendship, and divided many a 
happy family. That was the result of making it a 
religious instead of a political question. Thompson 
and company were the agitators of a party. The 
liberatiun of the poor slave was not their object.— 
{Storm of hisses, and a few cheers.) The question 
of negro emancipation had been prejudiced and put 
back by those who had been supposed to be its 
friends, and by none more so than by Geo, Thomp- 
au, the great prima donna of the movement. (Roars 
of laughter, which did not subside for several min- 
utes.) They had been doing what they could to 
injure the Evangelical Alliance, and they would 
have you believe that that body was part and par- 
cel of the slaveholders. (Cries of ‘so they were.’) 
The Evangelical Alliance was bidding fair to go on 
in a bright career of usefulness, and it had a holy 
object in view, let Thompson and company say what 
they please, I stand here, said Mr. Gilchrist, like a 
lainb in the lion’s den. (Great laughter.) ‘There 
were older, more wise, and more talented men in 
Scotland, who ought to have been in my place.— 
(Cries of * you're right, and hear, hear.) But they 
are afraid of Thompson, the lion agitator, who has 
been going about of late, trying to devour all who 


Mr. President,—I rise to offer a set of resolu- 
tions, in reference to the various resolutions from 
the State legislatures the subject of what 
they call the extension of slavery, and the proviso 
attached to the House bill, called the three million 
bill. What I propose betore I send my resolutions 
to the table, is, to make a few explantury remarks, 

Mr. President, it was solemnly asserted on this 
fivor some time ago, that all parties in the non- 
slaveholding States had come to a fixed and sol- 
emn determination upon two propositions. Qne 
was, that there should be no further admission of 
any States into this Union, which permitted by 
their constitution the existence of slavery ; and the 
other was,that slavery shall not hereafter exist in any 


i disaster. The balance of this system is in 
the slaveholding States. They are the conserva- 
tive portion—always have been the conservative 
portion—always will be the conservative portion ; 
and with a due balance on their part may, for gen- 
erations to come, uphold this glorious Union of 
ours. But if this poliey should be carried out—if| 
we are to be reduced to a handful—if we are to 
become a mere ball to play the presidential game 
with—to count something in the Baltimore caucus 
—if this is te be the resulti—wo! wo! I say to ‘his 
Union! 

Now, sir, I put again the solemn question—ioes 





of the Territories of the United States; the effect 
of which would be to give to the non-slaveholding 
States the monopoly of the public domain, to the 
entire exclusion of the slaveholding States. Since 
that declaration waa made, Mr. President, we have 
abundant proof that there wasa satisfactory found- 
ation for it. We have received already, solemn 
resolutions passed by seven of the non-slayehol- 
ing States—one half of the number already in the 
Union, lowa not being counted—using the strong- 
est possible language to that effect; and no doubt, 
ina short space of time, similar resolutions will 
be received from all of the non-slaveliolding States. 
But we need not go beyond the walls of Congress. 
The subject has been agitated in the other House, 
and they have sent you upa bill, ‘ prohibiting the 
extension of slavery’ (using their own language) 
‘to any territory which may be acquired by the 
United States hereafter. At the satne time, two 
resolutions which have been moved to extend the 
compromise line from the Rocky mountains to the 
Pacific, during the present session, lave been re- 
jected by a decided majority. 

Sir, there is no mistaking the signs of the times; 
and it is high time the Southern States, the slave- 
holding States, should inquire what is now their 
relative strength in this Union, avd what it will be 
if this determination should be carried into effect 





are for peace, and trying to sever the chain which | 
binds together the white and the black friends of | 
Jesus. The Evangelical Alliance was struggling | 
after union. (Disapprobation.) I will not be put) 
down, Iam too young to be intimidated. Some) 
people at my back ery, * question,’ and I atn on the 
question, The Evangelical Alliance was a grand | 
religious phalanx, going forth to the world conquer- | 
ing, and to conq:ier. The grand object of the union | 
was to unite all classes; but it had almost insur- 
mountable obstacles and prejudices to contend with. | 
The Evangelical Alliance did stretch out its hands | 
to Christian men in America, and for that, they bave | 
been represented as friends of slavery. I deny that. | 
The American men were, and are, members of} 
Christian churches, The only thing which can be | 
laid to their charge is, that they liveina land which 
encourages and maintains slavery. But it is the | 
law alone which can abolish slavery, and give to| 
the slave his freedom. This, then, is the burden of | 
the cry against the Evangelical Alliance, that it ors 
fuses to encourage the rancorous cry against slave-| 
ry aud slaveholders. In what false light may not) 
one individual put another! To hear these agitators, 
you would suppose thatthe Evangelical Alliance | 
was hand and glove with American slavery. (Cries | 
of ‘so it is’) Would it not be much better if these | 
agitators were to endeavor to procure food for the 
seven millions of starving people in Ireland. (Cries 
of ‘there’s a dodge,’ ‘ah, ah, and laughter.) What-| 
ever interested parties say, believe not that se 
Evangelical Alliance is hand and glove with slavery. 
In opening its doors to American slaveholders, it | 
took the very best way of rooting out slavery. Re- | 
member that the Alliance had no political power. | 
If the question of the existence or non-existence of | 
slavery had lain with that body, the Alliance would | 
have struck down the system with one fell colossal | 
blow. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) It might not) 
have done it all at once, but it would have done it| 
eventually. But I have no chance in advocating | 
my views in such a meeting as this, It is a meet-| 
ing whose minds are prejudiced in favor of George | 
Thompson and his coadjutors. Jt is a Thompson- | 
ite meeting. (Loud disapprobation.) Hiss away, 
am not easily intimidated. It would be well if re- 
liginnn. Scovend were not distracted by_ such an | 
which at the present time is appropriate, [Mr. Gil- | 
christ here repeated the parable about the two men | 
going up to the temple to pray—the one a pharisee, | 
and the other a publican.} The present agitators | 
were going about the country, crying, ‘ Lord, Lord, 
we thank thee that we are not as other men are, not 
even as these slaveholders.’ Texpect it will be said | 
in reply, that the converse of the parable does not 
hold good. But I believe that slaveholders might 
be, and in many instances are, as good Christians | 
as any amongst ourselves. (Much disapprobation. ) 
I say again, that negro emancipation is entirely, and | 
to all intents and purposes, a political question. It 
must be by a reform or a change in the laws of the | 
United States, that the emancipation can be etfect- | 
ed, and not by stirring up religious strife and ani-| 
mosity. I add no more. (Mr. Gilchrist was cheered | 
by his friends, and enthusiastically hissed by his. 
opponents, ) | 
| 
| 








— 





Rev. Mr. Robertson—I wish to know if this gen- 
tleman thinks himself a Christian? He said, be- 
fore coming to that platform, in reference to an in- | 
dividual, that he would not hesitate to ‘call him out | 
to-morrow.’ (Great disapprobation.) Let it be! 
known throughout the metropolis—let it be known 
everywhere—that the only champion of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in this city is a man who has de- 
clared himself ready to fight a duel. (Great com- 
motion. ) 

Mr. Gilchrist—Well, we must fight the party 
with their own weapons. (Renewed disapproba- | 
tion, in the midst of which Mr. G. returned to his| 
seat.) 

Mr. Thompson then came forward, and was re- 
ceived with unbounded applause. He said that the | 
gentleman who had just retired from the platform | 
had made an unfostunate blunder, in contending | 
that this was entirely a political question. It had | 
far more of the religious than the political aspect! 
in it. ‘The act of slavery is a moral act. (Hear, | 
hear.) It is not the law of the United States which | 
makes it right or wrong. Slavery is wrong in it-| 
self. If it be admitted that the act which reduces 
a man to the condition of a beast of burden is an 
immoral act, then it follows that it ought to be 
treated as an immoral act. It was an act wrong 
from the very first, it is wrong now, and is wrong 
so long as it exists. Now, we say that an im:moral | 
act comes properly under the cognizance of those 
who call theinselves Christians, (Applause.) I 
don’t think, said Mr. Thompson, that the gentle- 
man who has just sat down will deny that the 
church has nothing to do with morals. There can 
be no Christianity, no Christian faith, without 
Christian morals accompanying it. Now, what 
was it that we expected and called upon the Evan- 
gelical Alliance todo? We did not expect them 
to extinguish slavery. We only asked and ex- 
pected them to exclude from their number, all who 
were in favor of the evil. We hada right to ex- 
pect this of them. ‘They were remarkably strin- 
gent in some respects, as to whom they would ad- 
mit into their holy alliance. They refused admis- 
sion to one Christian minister, because he refused 
to subscribe to certain articles of faith. Being so 
strict in regard to creeds, surely they would be 
equally strict in regard to morals; surely they 
would stand in defence of sound morality ; but no 
They retused admission to a metnber of the So- 
ciety of Friends, on the one hand, and they did 
not refuse admission to slaveholders on the other. 
That alliance was hermetically sealed. We told 
them, and expected them to proceed in the same 
way in the admission of members as they would 
do in admitting members to their churches, to their 
presbyteries, their synods, and their assemblies, 

The young gentleman who had just sat down 
must surely know little of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, else he would have been aware that the ques- 
tion had never been discussed as a political one: 
it was always viewed asa religious question. The 

Society of Friends abolished the system of slavery 
which existed in their connexion, sulely from view- 
ing it in a religious light. Wilberforce’s celebrated 
appeal was not to «ny political party, but to the re- 
ligious feelings of the people of this country.— 
Clarkson's appeal was similar. When the imperial 
Parliament took up the question, they took it up 
notin a political aspect, but influenced by the claims 
of Christianity and morality. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Thompson proceeded at great length to re- 
fute the various arguments which liad been brought 
forward, and concluded at about twelve o'clock, 


| 





hereatier. Sir, already we are in a minority—l! 
use the work ‘ we’ for brevity sake—alrendy we are 
in a minority in the other House, in the electoral 
college, and, | may say, in every department of this 
government, except at present, in the Senate of the 
United States—there, for the present, we have an 
equality. Of the twenty-eight States, fourteen are 
non-slaveholding and fourteen are slaveholding, 
counting Delaware, which is doubtful, as one of 
the non-slaveholding States. 
strength exists only in the Senate. One of the 
clerks at my request has furnished me with a state- 


ment of whatis the relative strength of the two 


descriptions of States in the other House of Con- 
gress, and in the electoral college. 
representatives, including lowa, which is already 
represented there, Of these, 138 are from the 
non-slaveholding States, and 90 are from what are 
called the slave States, giving a majority in the ag- 
gregate to the former of 48. 


slaveholding States, and 118 to the slavelolding, 
giving a majority of 50 to the nou-slaveholding. 


We, Mr. President, have at present, only one | mitted into this Union, which shall not prohibit, by 
position in the government, by which we may) jts constitution, the existence of slaves, is equally 
make any resistance to this aggressive policy which )a great outrage against the constitution of the Uni- 
has been declared against the South; or any other, |\ ted States. 
that the non-slavebolding States may choose to} principle of our political syste, the the people 
take. And this equality in this body is of the | 
most transientcharacter, Already, lowa isa State; | may think proper for themselves; thatevery State, 
but, owing to some domestic calamity, is not yet! about to become a member of this Union, has a 


represented in this body. When she appears here. 


But this equality of 


There are 228 


In the electoral col-| face of the globe would at once overrule ? 
lege, there are 168 votes belonging to the non- 


the constitution afford any remedy? Is there any 

wovision in it by which this aggressive polcy— 
boldly avowed, as if perfectly consistent with our 
institutions, and the safety and prosperity of the 
United States!—may be confronted? Is this a 
policy consistent with the constitution? No, Mr. 
President, no! It is, in all its features, darngly 
opposed to the constitution. Whatis it? Obrs is 
a federal constitution, The States are its constitu- 
ents, and not the people. The twenty-eight States 
—the twenty-nine States (including lowa)—itand 
under this government as twenty-nine individuals, 
or as twenty-nine individuals would stand to acon- 
solidated power. It was not made for the nere 
individual prosperity of the State as individials. 
No, sir. It was made for higher ends, It wag 
formed that. every State constituting a portpn of 
this great Union of ours, should enjoy all its a¢van- 
tages, natural and acquired, with greater security, 
and enjoy them more perfectly. The whole sys- 
tem is based on justice and equality—perfect equal- 
ity between the members of this republie. Nor 
ean that be consistent with equality, which will 
make this public domain a monopoly on one side 
—which, in its consequences, would place the 
whole power in one section of the Union, to be 
wielded against the other section of the Union. Is 
that equality ? 

How do we stand in reference to this territorial 
question—this public domain of ours? Why, sir, 
what is it? It isthe common property of the 
States of this Union. They are culled the ‘terri. 
tories of the United States’ And what are the 
‘United States’ but the States united? Sir, these 
territories are the property of the States united 
held jointly for their common use, And is it con, 
sistent with justice—is it consistent with equality, 
that any portion of the partners, outnumberirg 
another portion, shall“oust them in. this commm 
property of theirs—shall pass any law which still 
proscribe the citizens of other portions of the J- 
nion from emigrating with their property to ve 
territories of the United States? Would that de 
consistent—can it be consistent with the idea of a 
common property, held jointly for the comnpn 
benefit of all? Would it be so considered iu pri 
vate life? Would it not be considered the greaest 
outrage in the world, and which any court onthe 


Mr. President, not only is that proposition gmss- 
ly inconsistent with the constitution, but the ober, 
which undertakes to say that no State shall be ad- 





Sir, I hold it to be a fundamental 


|havea right to establish what govemment they 
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>| right to form its own government _atit pleases ; 


there wil! be an addition of two Senators to the | and that, in order to be admitted, thee is but one 
Representatives here, of the non-slaveholding | qualification, and that is, that the govemment shall 
States. Already, Wisconsin has passed the ivitia- | he republican. It is not so expressly prescribed 
tory stage, and will be here at next session. This | hy the instrument itself, but by that great section 


will add two more, making a clear majority of four | 
in this body on the side of the non-slaveholding | 
States, who will thus be enabled to sway every | 
branch of this government at their will and pleas- | 
ure. But, sir, if this aggressive policy be followed 
—if the determination of the non-slaveholding 
States is to be adhered to hereafter, aud we are to 
be entirely excluded from the territories which we 
alrendy possess, or may possess—if this is to be 
the fixed policy of the government, I ask what wil 
be our situation hereafter? 

: o 


the largest description of States, in the territorie 
belonging to the United States. Already a law i 


in course of passage through the other House, cre- | 
There is ample 
room for another north of Iowa; and another north 
of that; and then that large region extending on | 
this side of the Rocky mountains, from 49 degrees, 

down tothe Texan line, which may he set down 

fairly, as an area of twelve and a half degrees of 


ating one north of Wisconsin. 


latitude ; that extended region of itself is suscepti 
ble of having six,seven, or eight large States. 
this, add Oregon, which extends from 49 to 42 de 


grees, which will give four more, and 1 make a 


very moderate calculation when I say that, in ad- 
dition to lowa and Wisconsin, twelve more States | 
upon the territory already ours—without reference | 


to any acquisition from Mexico—may be, ani will | 


be, shortly added to these United States. How 
will we then stand? There will be but fourteen 
on the part of the South; we are to be fixed, lim- | 
ited, and forever—and twenty-eight on the part of | 
the non-slaveholding States! Twenty-eight!— | 
Double our number! And with the same dispro- | 
portion in the other House and in the electoral col- 
lege! The government, sir, will be entirely in the, 
hands of the non-slaveholding States overwhilim- | 
ingly. 

Sir, if this state of things is to go on; if this de- | 
termination, so solemnly made, is to be persisted 
in, where shall we stand, as far as this federal yov- | 
ernment of ours is concerned? What, then, must! 
wedo? We must look to justice—to our own in-|! 
terests—to the constitution. We will have no| 
longer a shield, even in equality here. Now ean | 
we rely upon the sense of justice of this body?! 
Ouglit we to rely upon this? ‘These are the sol-| 
emn questions which I put on all sides. 

Sir, look to the past. If we are to look to that| 
—I will not go into the details—we will see from | 
the beginning of this government to the present 
day, #8 far as pecuniary resources are concerned— 
as far as the disbursement of revenue is involved, 
it will be found that we have been a portion of the 
community which has substantially supported this 
government, without receiving anthing like a tan- 
tamount support from it. But why should I go 
beyond this very measure itself? Why go beyond 
this determination on the part of the non-slave- 
holding States, that there can be no further addi- 
tion to the slaveholding States, to prove what our 
condition is? 

Sir, what is the entire amount of this policy? I 
will not say that it is so designed. I will not say 
from what cause it originated. I will not say 
whether blind fanaticism on one side, whether a 
hostile feeling to slavery entertained by many not 
fanatical on the other, has produced it; or whether 
it has been the work of men, who, looking to po- 
litical power, have considered the agitation of this 
question as the most effectual mode of obtaining 
the spoils of this government. I look to the fact 
itself. It is a policy now openly avowed to be per- 
sisted in. It is a policy, Mr. President, which aims 
to monopolize the powers of this government, and 
to obtain sole possession of its patronage, 

Now, I ask, is there any remedy? Does the 
constitution afford any remedy? And if not, is 
there any hope? ‘These, Mr. President, are sol- 





* The following is the proviso, with the amend- 
ment, as passed : 

* Provided, farther, that there shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory 
on the continent of America, which shall hereat- 
ter be acquired by, or annexed to, the United 
States, by virtue of this appropriation, or in any 
other manner whatever, except for cries, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted. Pro- 
vided, always, that every person escaping into 
such territory, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any one of the United States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully clairied and con- 
veyed out of said territory, to the power claiming 
his or her labor or service..—On the final passage 
of the bill, the vote was 115 in favor, to 106 
against.—Mr. Houston, a Whig member from Del 
aware, was the only Representative from the 
slave States, who voted for the bill on its final pas- 
sage. One member from New York, six from 
Pennsylvania, five from Ohio, two from Indiana, 
three from Ilinois, and one from Michigan, eigh- 
teen in all, from the free States, and all Demo- 
crats, voted in the negative. Six members from 
the free States, including the two from Iowa, 
were absent, or did not vote, and two members 





having kept up the undivided attention of his au 
dience for about a coup'e yf hours. 


from Maryland in bke manner, did not answer to 
their names 


To) 


) expression, much depends. 


tion of the Union, There I drew my first breath, 
There are all my hopes. I am_a planter—a cotton 
planter. 
a kind and a merciful one, I trust—and none the 
worse for being a slaveholder. 
would rather meet any extremity upon earth, than 
give up one inch of our equality—one inch of what 
belongs to us as members of this great republic! 
What! acknowledged inferiority! 
of life is nothing to sinking down into acknowledged 
inferiority ! 


which guarantees to every State in this Union a re- 
publican form of government. Now, sir, what is 
proposed? It is proposed, froma vagw, indefinite, 
erroneous and most dangerous conception of pri- 


| vate individual liberty, to overrule this great com- | 


mon liberty which a people have of fiaming their 
own constitution! Sir, the individual right of man 


|is not nearly so easily to be established vy any | 


course of reasoning, as his common liberty, And 


| 








} 
| 


1 yet, sir, there are men of such delicate eeling on! 


| the subject 
w) e188 

8 
8 


of liberty—there are men wly cannot 
-e or ewe 


“ee ww Stee y weed ohew Ey bee OMe wewtivns 


' 

of the country—and it is not so much slivery as 
an institution indispensable for the good of both 
| races)—men so squeannsh on this point, tht they 
are ready to strike down the higher right ofa com- 
munity to govern themselves, in order to naintain 
the absolute right of individuals, in all cireunstan- 
ces, to govern themselves! 

Mr. President, the resolutions that I hae pro- 
posed present, in exact terms, these great truths. 
I propose to present them to the Senate ; I propose 
to have a vote upon them; and I trust ther is no 
gentleman here, who will refuse a direct vae upon 
these propositions. It is manly that we shill know 
the state of things. It is due to our constituents 
that we should insist upon it; and I, as me, will 
insist upon it, that the sense of this body shall be 
taken; the body which represents the Sates in 
their capacity as communities, and the members 
of which are to be their special guardian. It is 
due to them, sir, that there should be a fair expres- 
sion of what is the sense of this body. Upon that 
It is the only stand 
which we can have, It is the only positiot which 
we can take, which will uphold us with aything 
like independence-—which will give us any chance 
atall to maintain an equality in this Unin, on 
those great principles to which I have hal refe- 
rence. Overrule these principles, and we are 
nothing! Preserve them, and we will ever be a 
respectable portion of the community. 

Sir, here let me say a word as to the compro- 
mise line. I have always considered it asa great er- 
ror—highly injurious to the south, because it sur- 
rendered, for mere temporary purposes, these high 
principles of the constitution upon which I think 
we ought tostand. Jam against any compromise 
line. Yet I wonld have been willing to have con- 
tinued the compromise line. One of the resolu- 
tions of the House, to that effect, was offered at 
my suggestion. [ said to a friend there, [Mr. Burt,] 
‘Let us not be disturbers of this Union. As ab- 
horrent to my feelings as is that compromise line, 
let it be adhered to in good faith; and if the oth- 
er portionsof the Union are willing to stand by it, 
let us not refuse to stand by it. It has kept peace 
for some time, and in the circumstances, per- 
haps it would be better to keep peace, as it is. 
But, sir, it was voteddown by an overwhelming 
majority. It was renewed by a gentleman from 
a pon slaveholding State,and again voted down 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Weil, l see my way in the Constitution. I cannot 
in the compromise. A compromise is but an act 
of Congress. It may be overruled at any time. It 
gives us no security. But the Constitution is stable. 
Itisarock. On it,1 can stand. It is a principle 
on which we can meet our friends from the non- 
slaveholding States. It is firm ground, on which 
they can better stand in opposition to fanaticism, 
than on the shifting sands of compromise. 

Let us be done with compromise. Let us go 
back and stand upon the Constitution ! 


Well, sir, what if the decision of this body shall 
deny to us this high constitutional right, which in 
my opinion is as clear as any in the instrument it- 
self—the more defined and stable, indeed, because 
deduced from the entire body of that instrument, 
and the nature of the subject to which it relates ? 
What then? That is a question which I will not 
undertake to decide. It is a question for our con- 
stituents—the slaveholding States. A solemn and 
a great question, Mr President. And if the decis- 
ion should be adverse at this time, I trust and do be- 
lieve that they will take under solemn consideration 
what they ought todo. J give no advice. It would 
be hazardous and dangerous for me to do so. But 
I may speak as an individual member of that sec- 


Iam a southern man and a slaveholder— 


I say, for one, I 


The surrender 


I have examined this subject largely—widely. 1 
think I see the future, if we do not stand up now; 
and in my humble opinion, the condition of Ireland 
is merciful and happy—the condition of Hindostan 
ris peace and happiness—the condition of Jamaica 
is prosperous and happy, to what the southern 
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Mr. President, I desire that the resolutions which 
I now send to the table be read. 
[The resolutions were read as follows :] 


Resolved, That the territories of the United States 
belong to the several States co’ ing this Union, 
and are held by them as their joint and common 


ved, That Congress, as the joint agent and 

representative of the States of this Union, has no 
right to make any law, or do any act whatever, that 
shall directly, or by its effects, make any discrimina- 
tion between the States of this Union, by which any 
of them shall be deprived of its full and equal right 
in any territory of the United States, acquired, or to 
be acquired. : 

Resolved, That the enactment of any law which 
should directly, or by its effects, deprive the citizens 
of any of the States of this Union from emigrating 
with their property into any of the territories of the 
United States, will make such discrimination, and 
would, therefore, be a violation of the Constitution, 
and the rights of the States from which such citizens 
emigrated, and in derogation of that perfect equality 
which belongs to them as meinbers of this Union, and 
would tend directly to subvert the Union itself. 

Resolved, That, as a fundamental principle in our 
political creed, that a people in forming a Constitu- 
tion have the unconditional right to form and adopt 
the government which they may think best calenlated 
to secure their liberty, prosperity, and happiness; 
and that, in conformity thereto, no other condition is 
imposed by the federal Constitution on a State, in 
order to be admitted into this Union, except that its 
Constitution shall be republican ; and that the impo- 
sition of any other by Congress, would not only be in 
violation of the Constitution, but in direct conflict 
with the principle on which our political system 
rests. 


I move that the resolutions be printed. 1 shall 
move that they be taken up to-morrow ; end I do 
trust that the Senate will give them early attention, 
and an early vote upon the subject. 

Here the honorable Senator resumed his seat. 

Mr. Benton then rose, and said: Mr, President, 
we have some business to tranract. J do not intend 
to avoid business for a string of abstractions. 

Mr. Calhoun. ‘The Senator says he cannot take 
up abstractions. The Constitution is an abstraction, 
Propriety is an abstraction. All the great rules of 
life are abstractions. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was made on an abstraction; and when I 
hear a man declare that he is against abstract truth 
in a case of this kind, Iam prepared to know what 
his course will be! I certainly supposed that the 
Senator (rom Missouri, the representative of a slave- 
holding State, would have supported these resolu- 
tions. J moved them in good faith, under a solemn 
conviction of what was due to those whom I repre- 
sent; and due the whole South and the whole 
Union. I have as little desire as any Senator to 
obstruct public business, All I want is a decision, 
and a decision before the three million bill is de- 
cided. If the Senator from Missouri wants to-mor- 
row morning, very well. The resolutions can be 
taken up on Monday, 

Mr. Benton, 1! will pursue my own course when 
the time comes. 1 know whatare abstractions, aud 
what are not. I know what business is, and what 
is not. Iam for going on with the business of the 


session; and I say, I shall not vote for abstractions, | 


years ahead. to the exclusion of business. He says 
he calculated on my course. He is mistaken. He 
knows very well, from my whole course in public 
life, that I never would leave public business to 
take up firebrands to set the world on fire. 

Mr. Calhoun. The Senator does not at all com- 


on the Wilmot proviso, &.—both having for their 
object, the extension and prolongation of the soul- 
crushing system of slavery, ad infinitum ! As to the 
war,—perceiving its growing unpopularity, and that 
a mighty reaction is going on at the North in conse- 
quence of it, hostile to slavery,—Mr. Calhoun is for 
relinquishing the attempt to conquer all Mexico, at 
present, and for keeping and defending the 500,000 
square miles of territory that have already been con- 
quered by the American invaders; and resorting to 
negotiation with Mexico for a cessation of hostilities. 
The air of disinterestedness, magnanimity, and gen- 
erous concern for the welfare and perpetuity of the 
Mexican republic, which he assumes in this speech, 
was never surpassed in duplicity by Talleyrand or 
Machavelli. Anextract from it may be found on 
our first page, which, though very brief, is terribly 
explicit as to the real motives which led to the an- 
nexation of Texas, and by which he was entirely 
governed in making so bold a push to secure that 
annexation. Of all the cool, calculating, stony- 
hearted champions of slavery that have disgraced 
and cursed this country, John C, Calhoun stands 
without a rival. But, confident and stout as he has 
hitherto been, even he begins to be appalled at the 
rising tide of anti-slavery sentiment at the North, and | 
he confesses that if something be not instantly done | 
effectually to impede its progress, it will ere long 
sweep away from the land, every vestige of that foul 
and bloody system, which it is his Satanic ambition 
to cherish and extend ! 

In the preceding columns, we have given his| 
speech on the Wilmot proviso. In doing so, we 
have reluctantly deferred several editorial articles 
prepared for this number. It was not received antil | 
after our foreign correspondence wasin type, and we 
hesitated at first, whether to defer its publication one 
week, or to lay it at once before our readers. It is too | 
important, however—too emphatically uttered, too. 
earnest in its spirit, too directly connected with the} 
anti-slavery movement—to be deferred one hour; > 
but, of course, we have neither time nor room to | 
criticise itat any length. Mr. Calhoun’s position is 
this—and he is the authoritative expounder of the 
feelings of the South—slavery is to be eternized un- 
der the star-spangled banner! Slave States are to 
be created indefinitely, and par: passu, with Free 
States ; and ample territory is to be secured for this | 
purpose, by purchase, treaty or conquest! On this 
condition alone, is the Union to be maintained. Mark 
that, ye idolators of the Union! This is the issue, 
deliberately and firmly presented by Mr. Calhoun. 
Friends of liberty! we will meet it! «NO UNION 
WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 











i 
DIVINITY AND ATHEISM V8. LIBERTY AND HU-. 


MANITY., 

We have long been satisfied, toa moral certainty, 
that slavery is the worst form of atheism which pas} 
ever cursed the world, though the mantle of Chris-| 
tianity has been thrown over it; thet slaveholders | 
are atheists of the most desperate spirit, notwith- 
standing the pious professions of many of their num- 
ber; and thatthe abettors of slaveholders, and the | 





prehend me. 

Mr. Benton. Iam from theright place, Tam on 
the side of my country and the Union. 

The resolutions were then ordered to be printed. 
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despisers of the negro race, are atheistical in heart, | 
| whatever may be their reputation or standing in so- | 

ciety. A man may deny the existence of God in| 
| words,and yet do no wrong to his neighbor; but no | 
| one can enslave another, or treat him as one of an) 
| accursed race, without first ‘exalting himself above 
all that is called God,’ and committing an atrocious | 
outrage. 


In our invaluable department, the ‘Rervuce or] 
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the edicts of ecciesiastica) or 
—will see this little treatise 
printed for gratuitous 
The attempt to bring . 
holiness of one day in om a ot 

which has no scriptural authority for nl Ady 
asa Sabbath,—ought to excite alar obser ras. 
general burst of indignation, We = 
desecration of any one day, but Sie ¥ 
tion of all time to right Purposes the 
deeds; but we maintain that it jg ae 
province of any legislative 7 
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own mind,’ and } 
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THE FAMINE In IRELAND 
> Here is another letter fro 
friend, Richard Allen, in regard to th 
tution prevailing in Ireland. pH. it e aw 
hear that, in all parts of our country, + 
contributing of their substance to id 
relief. Boston is dey 
day evening of last 
crowded meeting 


™ our Philenthp, s 


ful Cex, 
Te} 
he people Ue 
d the me 
ising liberal things, Ont _ 
week, one of the mo a: 
8 ever seen in Fane 
held for this charitable purp< Mh 


densely 
| Hall way 


, ee, the May, 
chair. Eloquent and Stirring addresses sit iD the 
Te made 


by Edward Everett, Dr. Howe, Themes} 0 
son, and the Mayor, sundry resolutions ado Storey, 
committees appointed in all the wards of et and 
solicit money, food and clothing. © City ty 
Dvauis, 3d of 
My Dear Gaxnisos : 
1 intended to have written to thee a 


2nd month, 1849 


iti ' some lenoy), 
but it is now nearly post hour, and | hia Neth, 
: i a 

I write from a land of famine, ft ig oh)... brief 
1 Alaa! Lut top 


true, that gaunt destitution, absolute banger a 


through the land—the fact, that Numerous y me 
daily die, from imanition, The ace Phy Victing 
West and South are terrib! TOM the 


e—the truth | 
I received a letter fro 
a few days since, who js engage 
work of travelling through 1 


CRAs de. 


scription. 
P ™ a friend 


of » ne, 
din the chari: 
© Most destityy 
tricts, seeking chances through which to 
aid, which has been largely sent in from Eno and 
and, [ rejoice to ssy, from America also. ra 
of five and seven persons being found dead Te 
cabins ; and I fear even this is pot wine: "1 

It requires no stretch of imMaginatio 
this, when we consider that the p 


ab'y 
© dig. 
distribute 
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N to understang 


lato was the sole 
food of the peasantry ; that, in some districts, noth. 
ing else, literally, was grown—or, if Patches i: 
were sown, the peasant no more thought of dei 
it, than of eating his vig. Both went to 


Pay the 
rent to the absentee landlord, é 


Alas, for poor Ireland! her Cup seems now fil 
‘ ‘ , . ‘a 
and she isdrinking it to the dregs. ‘The long spre 
i ng their tive 
fruits. The peasantry, glad in hundreds o 
ands of cases to have uncertain work at 


of misgovernment are now show: 


f thous. 
6d. pet 
day, are now left without resource ; and hums be 
genuity cannot prevent thousands, and tens of thous. 
ands of the poor from starving! 2 whose door their 
blood will lie, is an artful question! | assure thee 
my friend, that, in reflecting on the whole subject of 
Ireland's wrongs, alternately my heart grows sick, 
and my blood boils within me. To think of a coup. 
try, calling itself civilized, allowing the bulk ui 
population to remain in such a wretched state y 
this has been! The land—the right of sjj-iy 


article, which, of all others, should be brought in 





to the great competition—centered in the hands of 
few, by as gross injustice as the human mind ay 
wellconceive. And we do notseem yet to have reach. 
ed that climax of misery, which will be suiicient 
to make our rulers act. 


aman trrurszounce Oppression,’ this week, the reader will find in jux- 
bre ; taposition, the Rev. Dr. Durbin of the Methodist 
| 


The third page of our present number is chief- | Episcopal Church, and Robert Owen, the celebrat- | 


ly occupied with interesting epistles, received from | ed atheistical philanthropist. They both submit plans | 


various parts of England and Scotland, by the/| ¢. the abolition of slavery, and the disposal of the | 


Cambria, which steamer furtunateiy arrived at thie | colored population of this country—plans which are | 
port on Saturday, in season to escape being in- 


The abolition of the wicked 
laws of primogeniture and entail do not yet eves 
seein to be contemplated by our rulers. Jt is oy 


: ; ; not very widely dissimilar, which are equally Utopi- | 
volved in a disagreeable and protracted snow-| 
storm. The friends who have thus favored us 
with the Intoet ents clovery intelligence from shroad, 
will excuse the liberty we have taken with their 
letters, (if they intended them only for our pri- | 
vate perusal,) in giving them publicity ; for we are | 
sure they will be read with great interest and | 


pleasure by abolitionists throughout the United | 
States 
will be, and thousands of sympathising frie 
to hear of the illness of our beloved coadjutor, | 


Henry C. Wrient, the particulars of which have | 
been communicated to us by Mary Bravy, o 


We are deeply concerned, (as his family | 


Sheffield, an esteemed member of the Society of | 


jan, and based essentially on the same unjust and op- 


08). nigance of the anti-slavery movement, except by im- 


pressive grounds. Neither of these schemers ap- 
pears to entertain any moral abhorrence of slavery ; 
neither makes any charge of injustice or tyranny 
against the Southern man-stealers; neither regards 
slaveholding as a malum in se; neither proposes 
immediately to abolish slavery, and thus recognizes, 
the personality of the slave as against the chattel; 
principle ; and neither condescends to take any cog- | 


plication to condemn it. Both exhibit great fatuity 
of mind, but Owen seems tu be the more humane 
(as we doubt not he is the better) man of the two. 





belief that, until they are swept away, there is lle 
hope of permanent amelioration for us. 

But why need [ dwell on the painful theme of ow 
misery ? 
which reach you, and | rejoice to hear thet your 
sympathy is aetive. 


You know it but too well, by the accouns 


Last mail brought overm- 
stantial proof from your side of the Atlantic, tht 
America feels deep sympathy for the sufferings of |e 
land. 


will bless both givers and receivers! But! would 


Let this feeling spread—it is all wanted-it 


scarcely have taken up my pen, now, were it notte 
throw out a suggestion, which appears tome very 
important. It ie, that the contributions from yur 


land would be by far the most valuable, if stim 


Friends, and a most efficient co-laborer in the cause | 


Never shall we cease to re- 
member, with the warmest feelings of gratitude, 


of universal humanity. 


the delightful visit we made to her quiet and pleas- 
ant residence, or the kind attention bestowed upon 
She 
was among the number, who came a long dis- 
tance to Liverpool, solely to bid us farewell on 
our embarkation for the United States. Mr. Wright 
could not be in better hands, or better quarters. 
It is very gratifying to know that he was on the 
May his valuable life be spared to a 
ripe old age. 

' The intelligence from Seotland is highly ani- 
mating. The Free Church Anti-Slavery Society 
is earnestly at work to induce that Church to 
‘SEND BACK THE MONEY’ to the men-steal- 
ers of America, from whom it was collected, as 
from Christian brethren. We have read, with 
thrilling sensations, the powerful address of the Com- 
mittee of the Society to the Office-bearers and 
Members of the Free Church, on her present con- 
nexion with the Slaveholding Charches of America. 
Long as it is, and crowded as we are, from week to 
week, we shall print every word of it in the Lib- 
erator. Whoever is the author of it, he wields a 
pen of no ordinary power. 


us by her, and her estimable sister Rebecca. 


recovery. 


lt is as uncompromis- 
ing as itis cogent. God give success to this noble 
effort of the virtuous, freedom-loving, Christ-rever- 
ing minority in that Church, to bring it to repent. 
ance. They are its best friends, and the most zeal- 
ous to save it from harm ; and they are its worst en- 
emies, who are for keeping the price of blood in its 
treasury. 

The dishonest and unjust course pursued by Dr. 
Campbell, of the London Christian Witness, in re- 
fusing to allow us, or any of our friends, to be heard 
in his columns, after having mace a highly libellous 
attack upon us, appears to have exciied general dis- 
gust and indignation. Our friend James Rose, and 
his associates, at Belfast, will please accept our thanks 
for their attempt to vindicate us in the Witness, We 
publish their rejected communication with great 
pleasure. 

We are much obliged to our friend Mr. James Mc- 
Donald, of Dundee, for his interesting letter, and beg 
for a continuance of similar favors. 

Our much valued and attentive correspondent, 
Epwarp Srarcn, has sent us a large manuscript 
parcel, on various interesting topics, which we shall 
publish in consecutive numbers of our paper. 

Exiza Wicuam, who writes to us from Edinburgh, 
is one of the most active and efficient friends of our 
cause in Scotland. Her efforts in behalf of the Bos- 
ton Bazaar have been indefatigable, from year to year, 

Francis Bisuor, of Exeter, is a Unitarian minis- 
ter of great moral worth, fine talents, and a true re- 
formatory spirit. He aided us in our late mission 
with much heartiness. : 

No one has sent us a copy of the tract, to which 
allusion is made by our correspondents, entitled, 
* The Christian Witness Examined.’ 
send it by the next steamer ? 


Will some one 





JOHN OC. CALHOUN, 
This incarnation of the Slave Power, trafficker in 
‘ slaves and the souls of men,’ and patron of human 
yokes and fetters, has lately delivered in the U. 8. 
Senate, two diabolically acute and sagacious speech- 








States will be, if now they yield! 


es—one on the present war with Mexico, the other 


FAREWELL MEETING IN SCOTLAND. 
| The last public meeting it was our happiness to at- 
tend in Scotland, was held in the beautifui and spa- | 
cious Music Hall in Edinburgh—a meagre report of 
| the proceedings of which, we heve copied from the 
| Weekly Express, of Oct. 31. The audience wasa 
| large and brilliant one, and the interest that was ex- 
‘cited, it would be difficult to describe. Some half a 
|dozen rowdyish young men were present, in one 
group, as the representatives and defenders of the 
Free Church and Evangelical Alliance, and attempt- 
ed to create confusion by their indecent behaviour ; 
but they were highly serviceavle in illustrating the 
vulgar and criminal position of those religious bodies 
on the question of slavery, and exhibiting the cow- 
ardice of such men as Cunningham and Candlish, in 
skulking from an open arena and a free meeting. 
One of them—Gilchrist—at last ventured to come tu 
the platform, in defence of the Church and the Al- 
liance, It was both amusing and pitiable to witness 
the mingled egotism, violence and terror of this 
young man. He was evidently under the influence 
of intoxicating drink; his breath smelt strongly of 
gin or brandy; and the neck of a gmail bottle was 
seen sticking out of his pocket. He seemed to be 
in mortal fear of the reply that would be made to 
his foolish tirade by George Thompson—and such a 
withering reply as he got! He will remember it— 
drunk or suber—to the end of his life. That part is 
not reported, and only a few imperfect sentences are 
given of a long and one of the most powerful speech- 
8 ever listened to by a public assembly, or made by 
that matchless orator. Of all men to electrify an 
audience—to turn the weapone of an adversary 
against himself with lightning swiftness and fatality 
—-to pass rapidly ‘from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,’ yet with consummate skill and jadgment— 
to think on his Jegs, and to clothe his thoughts in 
the most fitly chosen words—we have never seen 
any one the equal of George Thompson. Wonder- 
fully endowed by nature, and studious and obser- 
vant to an astonishing degree, he is one of the most 
efficient and laborious reformers that have ever ap- 
peared in behalf of oppressed and down-trodden hu- 
manity. We hope to greet him on the American 
soil befure the expiration of the present year. 








THE SABBATH QUESTION. 

We have devoted a large portion of our last page 
to a severely logical, comprehensive, dispassionate 
treatise on this important question, by one of the best 
and ablest men in this country, Cuartes C. Bur- 
Leigh, of Philadelphia. It has been published in 
the form of a tract, in that city, and deserves the 
widest circulation. In its spirit and language, it is 
unexceptionable ; as an argument, it seems to us ir 
refutable. We have seldom seen so much that is 
sensible and conclusive, compressed into so small a 


food, which is cheap with you, and dear with o 
In fact, it seems to me that if this plan was follow 
ed, £100 would go nearly as far, or further then tro 
hundred. 
publicity. Would it be possible to get it spreat 
widely through your press? FOOD is wist 
want, and it is mainly from yon we must procure” 
RICHARD ALLEN 


I am anxious that this idea should obten 


THE UNITARIANS. 
Mr. Garrison: 
I was astonished, the other day, to heer thalt 


Vice President of the American Unitarian Assit 
$C, 
n New 
oul 


tion was Joshua Whitridge, of Charleston, 
the owner of 120 slaves /—a man who oner, 
England, committed the indecency of wsiking 
of church, because the preacher, 10 the most temper 
rate mannner, was arguing the sin of slavehoiding 
This, then, it seems, is all that the famous pr ie 
of Unitarian clergymen is worth, that ther st 
shall be, not only to recognize slaveholders a8 § 

Christian brethren, but actually to put one ® ae 
in one of the highest offices of their body —ha 
did those 170 clergymen mean by thei # ies 
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pledge ? 
well what nineteen-twentiethbs of them m* 
They meant nothing 


ant, ot 


knew it at the time. " 
would have said, at the time, and many are the ‘6 
names you would have been called for as® 
that it was an act which they never would have pe 
formed of themselyes,—an act which they Bert 
meant should be followed by any result,—¢ ae 
they were driven up to by the pressure of poe 
opinion, and the earnest efforts of . te 
{ do not kaow 
refused oer! 


ne whe 


w true 008 
but tas 
noble men among them 


Putnam and his Boston brethres, W” i 
are not more '0” . 
than these jal f-tace’ 

ji their 


to have anything to do with It, 
spected for their consistency, 


Ives to use allt 
men who first pledge themselves to °° page 
the ver} 
fluence against slavery, and then, a% © Vie 
7 + for their ™ 


act they do, choose a slavebolde 
President. 

But those few true men, who did 08 . 
by that protest—Stetson, Channing, ponck a 
the Mays, Stone, Farness, Weiss, wh wef 
where are they in this matter? It seen 
I had been one of them, | should have x 
for very consistency's sake, to shake th 
such an association from my 
them forever. They—some of we pong 
knowledge no political union with yas thes! 
they consistently have a religiou? pare valet 
Those whom they will not acknowied ‘ip he s 
temporal things, shall they gee © o 
spiritual? They have pledged oo oer 
Can they strike a blow apo 1 
slavery spirit which is 80 rife in the be # paodle 
as to come out from it, though they nae 


2 aometh9f 
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felt pous 
dost # 
nc ont {0 
feet, and com s 
é at jest 
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compass. As the most bigoted and oppressive ef- 
forts are now making in Scotland, by the Sabbata- 
rians, to enslave the consciences and destroy the 
liberty of the people, by the arbitrary enforcement 
of the observance of the first day of the week as the 
Sabbath, we hope those in that country who under- 
stand what it is to be ‘dead to the law,’ and ‘under 
grace’—‘children of the free woman'—and in the 
enjoyment of that ‘liberty wherewith Christ makes 
his people free’'—who believe that it is the right of 
every human being to worship God according to the 


and form a new association, if need agh 
shall be, ‘No Union with Slavehoiee? 
creed shall only be, love t 
The children of darkness are 
tion than the children of Jight- 
rupt, ola body, they wil] as surely 
averreached, as the North is sure , they come @ 
*y the South in political affairs. ol # 
nd leave the evil spirit to supper nets 
y its own weakness. So thinks # A 
an sometimes judge of 4 ga" belle 
rs themselves. 
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dictates of his own conscience, and not according to 
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nm us, J have been wishing to} 

ail the many claims on thy 
aowing ! ) 

etoo soon. It gave us 


thy sefe return to thy | 
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to have the Libera-| 


| 
us feel that we are} 
by its medium, | 

» J 
ae oe of thy thoughts, and are | 


ted 


s which most interest | 
f man, whose faces we} 
We) 


announcing the 


ve very dearly. 


Chapman, } 
‘ i the Liberator in- 


vas going on in its splen- 
oar the final result, and 
eprate with our wishes, and | 


4 letter from our friend J 


ule sketch of the appearance 
vracter of sellers and pur- 
a a treat to have looked 


vere able only to send 


r handiwork, and 
success ¢ f the effort 
itso heavy a duty was 
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n and anti-slavery 
eeply that thou shouldst, 
ae have been eo taxed, 
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ve 
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bh wish to know a 
t would do good, the 
Lin would make this case 
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»general aspect of 
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admirable, coming from 
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We watched, at first, 
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. e middle course ; 
, lieve they are going 
The last lecture deliver- 
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" ime out of the Alliance. 
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and one part, in partica- 
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1 which justice was done, 


e audience was most cheer- 
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iown principle enough to 
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ham. How I long to see them meet on the floor of 
the Generali Assembly! Mr. Macbeth delivered the 
second of the course. His arguments were similar 
to those in the‘ Calm Review, not excepting the 
(to me very objectionable) allusion to John Newton. 
Archdeacon Williams moved the vote of thanks, 
and, in doing so, said the Free Church had got into 
a scrape, when the hisses that followed showed that 
a number of that body were present, which is rather 


sion, on a different subject, by a gentleman conneet- 
ed with the press, now, | believe, in America. The 
lines have, perhaps, little merit in a literary point of 
view ; but as they breathe an anti-slavery spirit, they 
may, perhaps, be deemed worthy of a place in the 
poet’s corner in your paper. 1 also send by this 
mail a copy of ‘ The Christian News,’ (Glasgow pa- 
per,) containing a rather affecting poem, called ‘ The 
Slave Ship,’ which you may perhaps also deem wor- 





encouraging. There have not many joined the So- 


what number may be induced to come forward. A 
similar society has been formed in Glasgow, and oth- 
er towns are expected to follow the good example. 
Dr. Young, of Perth, delivered the third lecture, 
it was so truly excellent, 
that the meeting voted for its publication. No better | 
sermon could be preached to the Southern church- 


last Tuesday evening. 


es of America. 
Yours, very respectfully, 











THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN SCOTLAND. 


Dorper, January 18, 1847. 
Mr Dear Sir: 


thy of insertioa. These are but trifles; but, as 1° 


ciety, but exertions are to be made soon to ascertain ' believe every thing bearing, however remotely, upon: 


and against the giant evil you have been so long’ 
warring with, is welcome to you, | have ventured to 
direct your attention to these little things. Poetry 
has charms peculiarly its own, and to me it has ever 
been charming; and I believe [do no dishonor to 
either your head or your heart, when I venture to at- 
tribute to you kindred sympathies. 

It only remains for me to thank you for your kind- 
ness and attention in sending me the Liberator—sev- 
en numbers of which 1 have now received. J shall, 
in return, continue to send you the Warder occa- 
sionally, and any other paper that comes in my way, 
containing any thing important or interesting. Mean- 





1 have much pleasure in sending you, enclosed, 8) 
copy of ‘An Address to the Office-bearers and Mem- 
bers of the Free Church of Scotland,’ on her present | 
connexion with the Slaveholding Churches of Amer- 
From the Committee of the Free Church Anti- | 
It will show you, better than any 
account | could send you, the present state of anti- 


ica 


Slavery Society.’ 


slavery feeling amongst the members of the Free 
Church. It will gladden your heart to be assured, 
that, notwithstanding the crafty maneuvering of 
Dr. Candlish,—the drum-major tone of Dr. Cun- 
ningham,—and the transcendental distinctions be- 





twixt slare-haring and slave-holding, so opportunely 
invented by Dr. Duncan, to give an apparent color | 
of consistency to his shameful apostacy,—the people | 
of the Free Church are again beginning to think | 


of the American | 


Churches, in the matter of slavery. There were | 


aright regarding the conduct 


some among them, I believe, who held just views of | 

: | 
and the wonder is, how the | 
people generally were so slow to perceive the mach- | 


But the fact is, they were 


hoodwinhed,—bewitched, I should | 


the matter all along; 


inations of their leaders. 
so completely 
say,—by Dr. Candlish, that they were over head 
And be- | 


sides, we must take into account, that the organs of | 


and ears in the mire, ere they were aware. 


the Free Church—the Witnesses, the Warders, the | 
Guardians, and the Free Church Magazines—have | 
not been the faithful exponents of the people's views 


on this subject, but only that of their leaders ana | 


their subalterns. As for the poor, pitiful, time-serving | 


expedient of Dr. Duncan} they would have been the 
veriest idiots not to have discovered its shallowness. | 
They could not forget that, in 1845, he had uttered | 
these words in the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh— 


‘Has this church nothing to do but to sit down at | 


} 


the Lord's table with such unmakers of men—such | 
traders in human flesh? 1 wonder how they can. | 


As for myself, I could not eat a common meal with | 


them. It woutn cuoke ME. J would count it foul | 
scorn to associate with such men.’ And yet, with | 
these declarations before the world, he dared to} 


stand upin the General Assembly in 1846, the ad- | 
vocate of American man-stealers. 


But necessity is the parent of invention, and the | 


and apologist 


time, with best wishes forthe prosperity of the great 
cause of abolition, to which you have devoted your- 
self, and for your health and preservation till you see 
the final triumph of that cause, 
I remain, my dear sir, 
Yours, faithfully and affectionately, 
JAMES MCDONALD. 





THE LONDON CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 
Berrasrt, (lreland,) Jan. 20, 1847. 
Resrecrep Sir: 

The accompanying letter is a copy of one which 
the writer sent to the Editor of the ‘ Christian Wit- 
ness,’ after reading his unfair attacks on you and the 
American Abolitionists, in his October and Novemver 
nuinbers. Not being in the habit of writing for the 
press, | was not aware that communications for the 
* Witness’ had to be in the hands of the editor earlier 
than the 23d of each month. {| therefore sent it off, 
so as to be in London about that time; but when I 
read his ‘ note to correspondents,’ I thought that if it 
were ten days too late for the December publication, 
it would surely be in plenty of time for the January 
one. But it seems that it is not convenient for him 
to give either your letter, (which he unmanfully 
Burked,) or the enclosed one to his readers. My object 
in sending this to you is to show, that there are some 
of Dr. Campbell's readers, who have no sympathy 
with him when attacking either private or public 
character, and then in a cowardly manner closing his 
pages against reply. 

lf the enclosed can be of any use to you, you are 
1 am alone 
The other names are 
subscribers to the ‘ Witness,’ as well as myself. I 


at perfect liberty to use it as you please. 
responsible for its contents, 


could have got more; but these were procured for 
the purpose of showing Dr. Campbell, that all his 
supporters were not of the same mind as himself on 
this matter. 

Wishing you every success in your glorious efforts, 
and the downfall of every species of oppression, 

1 am, respected sir, truly yours, 
JAMES ROSE. 
Wa. Lrory Garrison, Esq. 


Betrasr, Nov. 19, 1846. 








atwh learned Doctor finding, no doubt, that it would not 
very Society in the Free | do to stay in Rome and strive with the Pope, and| To the Editor of the Christian Witness : 
to the communion. This somembering, besides, that discretion is oft times shee) Sin—We have read, with deep regret, an article 
sh and party, to persuade peo-| better part of valor, set his wits to work to devise |in the Witness of November, commenting in strong 
‘leve them anti-slavery,| 4 plan, whereby to square his formerly repressed | rms on aletter which you say you had received 
saimatter of no moment, the fel-| sensiments with the authoritative dicta ot his redoubt- | from Mr. William Lloyd Garrison. We thought that 
mparison with fighting atte generalissimo, and, accordingly, one morning | Common justice would have induced you,—seeing 
e abstract. But their scheme) i, May, he made the notable discovery, thatslare- 'that you had not space left for its insertion in your 
r the present, they arequiet. paring is not slare-holding. And great was the de- | Magazine,—to defer your comments till it was con- 
s Dc. Young from lecturing, jight of that pious assembly, when the wonderfal | Vemient for that gentleman's letter to appear. Instead | 
| suppose are exerting theif announcement was made! Shouts of triumph and | of this, however, you constitute yourself the judge of 
their members joining | thunders of applause burst from the grateful hearts | the relevancy of that epistle, as a reply to the charge 
Q However, the little bedy | o¢ the freeand the fair, then and there assembied, | ¥°" had brought against him in a former number of 
t will remain steadfast, ane; and frowns of holy rebuke were lavishly cast at Mr. | the Witness, and sit down deliberately, and write an 
‘ Macbeth, who had so nobly dared, single-handed and | article of considerable length—though you had said 
s falling off. Candlish is gone in that Assembly, to defend the rights of hu- | YU had not room for the letter—denouncing, in no 
is, and suggests that, manity and the trath of God against the monstrous | Very measured language, the conduct and opinions 
se of the failure ; iniquity of those misguided men, who were labor- jofMr. Garrison. At the same time, you leave your 
ips, bring in more.—) jo with all their might to force into unnatural and | "ders, ina great degree; ignorant of the reasons 
e better! Weare pleased to incongruous union, the immaculate daughter of the | Which Mr. G. gave in his letter, explanatory of the 
T is, perhaps, owing to the God of love. with the foul offspring of the devil— | resolution on which you animadverted in your Octo- 
f the stolen dollars ; pure, pristine, heavenly Carrsriasiry, with the |ber number. This conduct on your part, isto us, 
that opinion—for Mr... pigeons, hell-born demon Staverr ! | and to many more of your readers, very unfair and 
sters, alladed to it at their Rut it won’tall do. Even slave-harving will not | VeTy unsatisfactory. If Mr. Garrison is, as you sup- 
; 4 : 
y shall not go back ;’| take with the folks in Scotland, not even though a | pose him to be, an infidel, it is ashame for American 
mt was received with loud ap- | Professor of Hebrew assure them that there is a| Ministers to let an infidel take the lead in such a} 
lixgrace most attach, to great difference betwixt that and slave-holding | righteous cause! Buteven an infidel, when he is | 
rcquiesced so warily They are owre dull i’ the uptak’ to perceive the dif. , attacked, should have the privilege of reply, and ome 
ss ves on well. We have our ference. They reason in this way:—If there be be run down by garbled statements, taken from his 
amonth, and they are well) gjaye havers, they must have Betie - and where opponents. How different the conduct of Mr. Garri- 
estoremind them; and this) phere are slaves, THERE MUST BE sLaveRy. And | 9°", in this respect, towards his traducers! He leaves | 
sare alive to the subject in the! ginyery won't go down at all with a true, unsophis- }a portion of his paper to any one who chooses to ob- | 
Church members are the most ticated Scotchman. It would choke him. No, no! ject to his opinions or projects, reserving to himself} 
> sacred cause, but for the) Neither the sophistry of Dr. Candlish, nor the sound | the right of applying an antidote. A lesson might | 
of Dr. Cunningham, nor the eritical acumen of Dr.| “ere be learned by those who are perfectly or-| 
Glasgow are holding their annual Punean, can make that right which is wrong— | thodox. 
g, which has been long defer-| «wrong in its origin, wrong in its continuance, | British ministers should be very cautious that they | 
‘ George Thompson would have been) wrong in its effects, and wrong eternally.’ But, | injure not the influence of one who has been the most 
friend has been obliged to dear brotherin a common cause, let us rejoice in zealous, persevering and indefatigable exposer of the 
Scotland, owing to the trying hope, for | am persuaded the night of oppression is | 8bomination of American slavery. Dr, Chalmers’! 
’ s. Thou hast, ofcourse, far spent—the day of release is at hand. To quote | calls slavery, ‘ the essence of all villany'—the most 
his little darling, and wilt the language of the enclosed address, ‘The decree | correct definition of American slavery we have seen. | 
: ‘ep sympathy forthe bereaved js registered in heaven, and shall, in due time, be ex- | Dr. Wardlaw says, ‘American slavery, in all its | 
: e ach inthe household band, ecuted on the earth—THaT MAN SHALL No more! Characteristics, its bearing, and its results, temporal, | 
scutely afflictive HOLD PROPERTY IN MAN. And, despite of all the ob- | Spiritual, and eternal, | regard as of all accursed | 
r accounts of the health of dear | stacles that stand in the way,—despite of tyranni- 


heart and mind are strong 


abernacle feels that yet it is of 


restored to her labors of dom shall go forth through the globe, proclaiming | 6UILT'—a sweeping charge certainly, as much so, in| 


bodily powers, before very 


e* robably ry 


y send thee the trial of 

ss n the ‘defamatory charge 

‘ It is very clear and ex- 
g widely circulated 

Ae toes of our holy cause, we 

dence, which, ‘from seem- 


cal laws enacted by States,—despite of slavish doc- | cursed ;\—and you yourself say, in reference to sla- | 
trines propagated by churches,—the angel of free- | 


liberty to every captive, and the opening of the 
prison-doors to them that are bound. Yes, even 


though slavery take refuge within the temple, and 
cling to the horns of the altar, it shall be dragged 
from thence, and hewn to pieces before the Lord.’ 


I may mention here, that the Free Church Anti- 
Slavery Society, whose committee have issued the 
enclosed ducument, are having a course of lectures 


things on the face of the carth, one of the most ac- | 
| 


} 
very, that ‘the American churches are sTEEPED 15 | 
| 


our estimation, as any of the resolutions which you | 
| impute to Mr. Garrison and his friends—one which | 
| requires some limitation or explanation. We would | 
trust that a// the churches in America are not steeped | 
, in this abominable crime ; and, sir, if your denuncia- 
tion requires limitation, you would surely give Mr. | 
| Garrison the same privilege, as you would claim for | 
| yourself, viz. to be the exponent of his own language ; 


r this attack of the delivered in Edinburgh, on the subjects discussed in jand were this granted, we are convinced that his 


rought ferth more vindica- 


e expected, and has roused 
tim some quarters in which 
t. So of the shameful conduct of the 
Alliance—a | things work to- 


the address. ‘The first was by Dr. Willis of Glas- 
gow—the second by Mr. Macbeth of the same place — 
and the third, which was delivered last week, was by 
Dr. Young of the United Secession, Perth. I see 


by the newspaper reports, the Dr, took occasion to 


| fulminations only extend to those who make large 
professions of Christianity, but whose actions and 
| sentiments are at variance with their professions. — | 
It ie reported that there are 1400 professed Christian | 
| ministers, SLAVEHOLDERS, in America, some of whom | 


eip toroll on the carofaboli-| vindicate and eulogize your untiring zealand labors| have declared that they would hang, or tar and| 

in the cause of abolition. Go on, then, in the | feather, any abolitionist who would go tothe slave | 

rersiare full of life, and are pro-| good work, unflinchingly and cheerfully; for you | States. Now, is it to be wondered at, that Garrison, | 

’ ved spirit 


neerely affectionate friend, 
ELIZA WIGHAM. 
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' ~ © lecture we had from Dr. Willis !— 

Pew dent. thorough-going, and straight-for- 


H 
* tems quite a match for Dr Cunning- 


have many atrue heart with you, and in due time 
you shall reap, if you faint not. 

The Dundee Anti-Slavery Society, which you will 
remember was formally constituted on the occasion 
of your first visit to Dundee, is,lam glad to say, 
prospering cheeringly. Members are being daily 
added to it. | enclose a copy of its constitution. It 
is true, we have not had any public meeting since 
you were here with Mr. George Thompson; but, at 
our last meeting of Committee, it was resolved to 
make arrangements for a course of lectures during 


the winter, on the subject of American slavery; but 
| as these arrangements are not completed, Jam una- 
| ble at this time to give you any further information 


on that point. J have reason to hope, however, that 
the lectures, when they dotake place, will be of the 
right stanyp, and will not fail to do good serviee to 
the cause of abolition. 

Verth, too, is all astir. They have got a good s0- 
ciety there, an account of the formation of which 
you will see in a late number of the Warder, which 
I sent you. I also send you a copy of their Consti- 
tution, which w almost the same as curs. Both are 
borrowed from that of the Scottish Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 

Enclosed, | also send you a few stanzas, put to- 
gether in the course of last summer, partly original, 
and partly adapted from a manuseript in my posses- 





| for whose head $5000 has been offered, should doubt 
| the Christianity of such ministers? Itastonishes us, 
| that you and others should sympathize with such 
| professors of Christianity. A different mode of testing | 
| Christians seems to be in vogue now, from that given 
jin the New Testament, viz.—‘ If any man have not | 
| the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ « By their | 
fruits ye shall know them’—and, ‘By this shall all 
}men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
janother.’ What would you think if 1400 ministers, 
with their adherents, in this country, were to com- 
mence sheep-stealing, and were determined to live 
principally by this practice? Would you have the 
charity to call them Christians, although they made 
strong professions of Christianity ? and, moreover, to 
test their profession, they might occasionally sell a 
few of their stolen sheep, and give the proceeds to 
propagate their views? This, we consider, would be 
a trifling crime, compared with man-stealing ; and 
still more so, when we know that not a few of these 
professors in America sell their own children—and 
this, too, in a land where they annually bluster, that 
every man is born free! Such inhuman barbarity 
must be pretty frequent; as we understand, from 
good authority, that nearly three-fourths of the slaves 
are approaching to white, and some of them are so 
fair and beautiful, that the eye of a slaveholder only 
ean detect the black blood which runs in their veins. 
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We suppose you are aware, that the Presbyterian 
Chureh in America, when not so steeped in the 
guilt of slavery as it now is, in explaining the eighth 
commandment, declared, that ‘all who are concerned 
in bringing any of the human race inte slavery, or in 
retaining them init, all who keep, sell, or buy slaves, 
are men-stealers—-guilty of the highest kind of theft, 
and sinners of the firstrank.’ But when they be- 
came more steeped in guilt by the admission of slavery 
and slaveholders, they rescinded the declaration, and 
expunged it from their standards. Seeing that these 
things have taken place, we think that you and other 
British ministers should have counselled Dr. Cox, 
and the rest of tie American brethren, (all thorough 
haters of slavery, according to their own statements,) 
to forsake their evil ways, instead of attempting to 
destroy the usefulness of one who has been,—on Dr. 
Cox's own showing,—the most fearless and straight- 
forward exposer <«f the accursed system. But let us 
see whether these men are such hatera of slavery in 
their own country as they pretend to be, when they 
come to Englan¢. Dr. Cox was moderator of the 
New School Presbyterian General Assembly, last 
spring. Forty of ts members were men-stealing pro- 
fessed Christian ministers. They received petitions 
from the people tgainst slavery. After a long dis- 
cussion on the sudject, during which Dr. Cox threw 
every impediment he could in the way of the friends 
of the slave, it was postponed indefinitely. When 
this was accomglished, Dr. Cox rose, and thanked 
God that their 7esuvius was capped for another 
period of three years. Another gentleman, a Dr. 
Olin, cut a very prominent figure in the Evangelical 
Alliance as a grat hater of slavery, yet this same 
Rev. Dr. said in the Conference held in New-York, 
‘Some doubt tha| they (the ministers) have a right 
to held slaves. I do not. Those who doubt that 
members and ministers in the South have a right to 
hold slaves by the Constitution of the Church, may 
be very good men, but Turvy arg Bap Meruopists. 
I do not believe slaveholding is a disqualifi- 
cation for a 3ishop, and [ never will give such a vote.’ 
And after praising these southern slaveholding, man- 
stealing mitisters for their piety, zeal, devotedness, 
&c. &c. hegoes on to say, *{ was aslaveholder and 
a minister myself, and, bad it not been for the fact 
that the clinate did notagree with me, | should 
doubtless have been a slaveholder still... These are 
the sentiments of men high in influence and office — 
the leaders, t) a considerable degree, of public opinion 
in their own country, and men who have been honored 
during their visit to these countries. With such 
leaders, we we sorry to understand, public sentiment 
and public synpathy—particularly in the church— 
have become jead to the claims of upwards of three 
millions of their suffering, down-trodden fellow- 
countrymen. 

Before we close, allow us to give you the decision 
of a body of men, from whom we would naturally be 
led to expect an expression of sympathy for the slave 
—men set apart to sead out a pure morality, and the 
gospel of peace and good will to the heathen. Yet, 
strange to say, these nen adopt no measures for giv- 
ing the book which prescribes the purest of all 
morality—the Bible—nor express the slightest sym- 
pathy fur the heath at their own doors. The 
American Board of “oreign Missions met in New 
Haven, 8th Sept. 1845. Chancellor Walworth read 
areport on the meaprial on slavery, the substance 
of which was, that th: agitation on the question had 
an injurious effect, aid therefore no action ought to 
be taken.’ Cool enmgh, certainly, for a Board of 
Missions ! 

We would feel oblged by your giving this a place 
in your Magazine, ind, if consistent with your ar- 
rangements, we woud be much pleased were you to 
give Mr. Garrison's letter in full also. In the gen- 
eral management of your literary labors, you have 
our warmest sympathy and support. 

We are, Mr. Editor, 
FRIENDS OF THE SLAVE. 

(Signed,)—Janes Rose, Robert Workman, Peter 
Dale, William Dale, James Shaw. 





DR. COAM?3S3LL--THS ALLIANOSG -- HENRY 
CLAPP, JR. 


Exeten, (Devonshire,) Dec. 1846. 
My Dear Frexp: 


[am heartiy glad the snakish attempts to whis- 


enthusiasm of feeling. F. D's meeting at Darling- 


larly of these meetings from F. D. 
ed in the Masic Hall, Leeds. 


cheered the hearts of many a poor, down-trodden 
slave, and of the noble band of Garrisonian aboli- 


speech Frederick made! It was indescribably beauti- 


Leavy Greavs Suurristp, Jan. 3ist, 1847. 
My Dea® Frizspv: 

This time, a necessity is laid upon me to write to 
thee, (with no lack of inclination,) for our dear 
friend, H. C. Wright, is unable to do it, and he has 
commissioned me to write for him. His friends in 
America will be concerned to hear that, during the 
last week, he has been confined to his bed by illness. 
A week ago last night, Saturday, he went to bed in 
good health and spirits, and says he soon fell com- 
fortably asleep, but soon after awoke in a violent fit 
of ague, which lasted some hours. In the morning, 
we found him in a weak and exhausted state. He 





remained so for some days—his strength so com- 
pletely prostrated, that when up, during the short ' 
time his bed was making, we had the greatest diffi- 
culty to prevent his fainting. The whole of his; 
muscular frame was s2 extremely sore, that the least 
movement was painful. Wednesday was the first 
day we could perceive the least amendment, but, 
since then, his improvement has been quite satisfac- 
tory. The last two nights, he has set up for about 
half an hour with pleasure. He has not been wil- 
ling to have medical advice, and has taken no medi- 
cine byt water. Indeed, during the first part of his 
illness, it formed his only nourishment, and for seve- 
ral days he took nuthing in addition but occasionally 
a small quantity of roasted apple, or a grape or two. 
We are all exceedingly pleased that our simple treat- 
ment has been so successful, and congratulate our- 
selves on having effected a cure in a much shorter 
time than would have been by any medical practi- 
tioner. I hope there is nothing left to do but to re- 
cruit the strength, and that nature, the best physi- 
cian, will point out the means. His friends at home 
need not make themselves anxious about our dear 
friend. {trust his health will soon be completely 
restored, and that, before the sailing of the next 
steamer, he will be able to teil them so, with his own 
pen. 

And now, I must make some report of his doings, 
before sickness deprived this most usefully benevo- 
lent friend of the ability to labor. 1 believe his last 
letters were written from Newcastle, or the neigh- 
borhood, but 1 do not remember to what date his 
report of the meetings in the North extended; and 
as I was not present, | am unable to say much 
about them. I heard they were highly satisfactory, 
and that whereever there was opposition, the result 
was favorable to the cause of abolition. 

From Northumberland and Durham, H. C. W. 
went to Kirkstall, to the house of our brother, in 
which village he held a peace meeting. He had 
then some other meetings within a short distance, 
all exciting great interest, but frequently provoking 
censure, from the unsparing manner with which he 
lashed those whose practices differed so widely from 
their Christian profession. 

On the 13th, F. Douglass returned from Darling- 
ton to Kirkstall, where he also held a meeting. The 
subject of American slavery was quite new in the 
place, and the speech of Frederick excited a perfect 

















ton had been a highly interesting one, from the vio- 
lent opposition made by one or two dissenting min- 
isters, which ended, as all such opposition does, well 
fur the cause. No doubt you will hear more particu- 


On the 14th, a meeting for Frederick was appoint- 
The Mayor was in 
the chair; and it was such a meeting as would have 


tionists, could they have witnessed it. Oh, what a 
ful, subdlim*, pathetic and powerful. Often the en- 
thusiasin of the audience knew no bounds. H.C, 
W. followed, and afterward Robert Smith, Secretary 
of the League, both of whom were listened to with 
great attention. 

The next day, Friday, an anti-slavery meeting was 
held at Wakefield. This, too, was an excellent 
meeting. After H. C. W's speech, two persons 
came forward, and accused him of slandering the 
Evangelical Alliance. This occasioned some warm 
discussion, in which the audience were almpst 
unanimously in favor of our friends; and the fol- 
lowing day, the very men, one of them a Wesleyan, 
joined the League, and gave a subscription. Thus 





per away you reputation in this country have so sig- | 
nally failed. [ believe that the great majority of | 
the members of ‘Orthodox’ congregations even, | 
who are atall,informed and interested in the matter, | 
as well as the best and mostenlightened of their min- 
isters, are thrroughly disgusted at the atteimpt to | 
drown your vcice by the malignant cry of ¢ Infideli- | 
ty!’ Dr. Campbell, though he has a share of manly 
independence which we cannot but like, has shown | 
himself very susceptible to the influences of the | 
leprous poisor which certain bigots have poured into 
his ear, and ready to uphold the prejudices thus im- | 
bibed, with al the senseless, rocky stubbornness that 
usually characterizes such blind impressions. Bat 
though his itfluence is great with the less reflecting | 
multitade of his school, there is, thank heaven, too 
much anti-slavery light about us now, to prevent the 
true character of the ferocious stabs he has blindly 
aimed at you being seen, even by his admirers them- 
selves. Thesuppression of your reply has amazed 
and bewildered many of his readers. If he goes on 
thus, his own influence and reputation will soon be 
in the past tense. 

There is an excellentarticle in the Eclectic Review 
of this month on Religious Fellowship with Slave- 
holders. The Eclectic is edited by Dr. Thomas 
Price, a Baptist, and is a periodical of high reputa- 
tion amongst the cultivated portion of Orthodox 
non-conformists. The article is thorough-going in 
its condemnation of the Alliance, and it rebukes the 
calumniators of yourself and George Thompson. 

{ trust the progress of the League here will be 
such as to cheer the hearts and strengthen the hands 
of yonrselfand noble band of faithful fellow-labor- 
ers in America. I shall deem it a rich and blessed 
privilege to give what little support may bein my 
power to acause so man-loving and God-adoring. 
Oh! when will the time come, that Christians shall 
practically acknowledge the apostle’s sentiment—‘He 
that loveth not. his brother,” &e. &c. You will 
doubtless hear of the proceedings of the British 
Branch of the Alliance at Manchester. Man-stealers 
are to be excluded. Well, better late than never. 
But how is the testimony weakened ! What timidity, 
what laxity of principle, to shrink from speaking 


it is that every where the cause prospers. 

On Saturday, the 16th, my sister and I returned to 
Leavy Greave. At the Wakefield station, we were 
met by H. C. W., who accompanied us home, in- 
tending to rest for a week, after the fatigue of a 
long series of meetings inthe North. We should 
have had the company of Frederick, too, but a meet- 
ing had been appointed for him in Manchester, on 
Monday ; after which, he was to visit Coventry, and 
proceed to London. F.D every where meets with 
kind friends, who are anxiously solicitous about him ; 
and this is needed, as his exertions are often greater 
than, we fear, he can bear without suffering from 
them. I hada very pleasant letter from him this 
morning, from Leamington, where probably he is 
now speaking, as he was to have a meeting there 
thisevening. This place is in Warwickshire. From 
thence, he returns to London, to hold more meetings. 
He tells me, he was in the House of Lords, since the 
opening of Parliament, and heard Lord Brougham 
speak, which [ am glad of, as [ knew he was desir- 
ous to hear him. 

During H. C. W's week of rest, he wrote a great 
many letters, wishing to finish up some writing be- 
fore he again entered on more active labors) He 
walked with me into the town. The day was thawy, 
and the atmosphere extremely damp, and 1 believe 
this walk brought the complaint, which had long 
been lingering about him, to a crisis. We spent a 
particularly pleasant evening together around the 
fire, feeling the time was near when we must sepa- 
rate, never, perhaps, to spend much more time to- 
gether in this world—little supposing that we had 
first to pass through a time of trial, that would unite 
us still more closely together. On Monday, the 20th, 
he was to leave us for Huddersfield, where three 
meetings had been appointed for him—on Tempe- 
rance, Anti-War, and Anti-Slavery. It was a great 
trouble to him to disappoint those who had arranged 
for the meetings, knowing great pains had been 
taken to render them efficient. 

No doubt some one will send over some of the 
tracts, ‘The Christian Witness Examined. We 
think it excellent. 

[ wish | were so circumstanced as to have it in my 





out in the presence of pro-slavery men, and then to 
ease conscience by venting indignation in their ab- 
sence! It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that, 
had it not been for the agitation in which you and 
George Thompson so nobly led the van at Exeter 
Hall, &c. &c., the iniquity wonld have been allow- 
ed to wear the mantle of ‘ Evangelical Christianity’ 
in Britain, as elsewhere. 

Henry Clapp lectured on American slavery at our 
Atheneum in Exeter, on Saturday last. On the 
whole, the lecture was good, confined to broad prin- 
ciples, and calculated todo good. But his Liberty 
party predilections came out a little towards the 
close, and he objected to calling all connected with 
slavery, indiscriminately, man-stealers. He mention- 
ed some who had liberated their slaves, and asked 
whether we would call them man-stealers, a month 
before this act of justice. At the close of his lec- 
ture, I made a few remarks, commendatory in gener- 
eral, but expressive of dissent from some of his sen- 
timents; and I asked him whether he would have 
hesitated to speak of one of your reformed drunk- 
ards as a drunkard, a month before his reformation ? 

With a prayer that Heaven's blessing may be on 
your labors, | subscribe myself, my dear friend, 

Yours, most sincerely, 
FRANCIS BISHOP. 
Wa. Lioysd Garrison. 


power to give thee more certain intelligence about 
| the agitations, in which thou took so active a part 
when here. I trust, however, some of thy other 
friends will doit. Henry considers the cause of the 
League is making good and permanent progress. 

The almost all-absorbing subject of interest here, 
at present, is the state of Ireland, famishing from 
want of food, and the government measures for her 
relief. The opening of cur ports, and suspension 
of the navigation laws, will, 1 suppose, cause great 
activity on your side of the Atlantic. It would be 
well for America to provide for us all the food, of all 
kinds, that she can, for we shall be able to consume 
as much as she will send. 


Tuesday, 2nd.,—Henry has had a good night, and is 
very comfortable this morning. He desires his love 
to thee, and wishes me to say, he hopes to be well 
enough to goto Dublin, about the middle of next 
week. This, 1 think, very doubtful, but it is well 
enough for him to have the pleasure of looking for- 
ward to it. The object of his going is to have a 
new edition of ‘A Kiss fora Blow’ printed. Since 
his coming into this part of Yorkshire, his books, 
particularly this small one, have been very exten- 
sively sold. 

So far, the winter with us has been severe, though 
variable—the frost, though often intense, seldom 








continuing long. The winter is, however, considered 







are at presént 


the potato crop. Since the meeting of Parliament, 
corn, particularly barley, has fallen in price—the ef- 
fect of the legislative measures for the relief of the 
country. Allowing the usé of sugar and molasses 
in distilleries has produced considerable effect. 
What pity that any wholesome articles of food 
should be taken frem the general consumption, to 
supply to a portion, an indulgence whieh destroys in 
them everything good and great! 
Thy affectionate friend, 

MARY BRADY. 
——— 
DONATIONS FOR THE STARVING PEOPLE 
IN IRELAND, 


Amount acknowledged in last Liberator, $329 00 

Eliza Lee Follen, West Roxbury, 5 

Friends in Hopkinton, Mass., by L. BR. Bow. 
ker, « ; 

A. M. Chase, Canton, Maas., 

John S. Jacobs 1, Edmund Jackson 100, James 
Jackson 20, Wendell Phillips 25, S. P. 
Hodges 5, Charles K. Whipple 5, George 
Jackson 5, Ruth Copeland 3, Win. Shew 1, 
all of Boston, 1 

J. T. Everett, Princeton, Mass., 

Sally B. Everett, do. 

Augustus Everett, do. 

E. F., by letter, Portland, Me., 

E. F. Rogers, North Marshfield, Maes., 

R. A. & 8S. Sisson, Pawtucket, by letter: 
* Would that every mill could be multiplied 
ad infinitum—but the widow s mite was re- 
ceived and accepted.’ 10 00 

Friends in Walpole, Mase., by Nath’! Southard, 36 00 

Collections in Milton, Mass., and vicinity, by 
Mrs. George W. Greene, from 102 persons, 103 13 


From the Northampton Community. 
Elisha L. Hammond 5, Eliza P. Hammond 1, 
Geo. W. Benson 3, Sarah H. Southwick 2, 
Sam'l L. Hill5, Daniel E. Reed 1, Thomas 
Hilll, Francis Hinkley 1, Hiram Wells 1, 
Spencer Clapp, Jr. 1, Hall Judd 3, Louisa F. 
Axtell 1, Bailey Burgs 1, A. P. Cretchlow 
1, E. Valentine 3, A. Sowerby 3, D. B. 
Phelps 1, S. A. Boltum 1, Wm. Skinner 1, 
Eunice Barrows 1, Jason Sullaway 1, a 
friend 1, Kies Doane 1, Hiram P. Randolph 
1, Chester Sheldon 1, Abby L. Haven J, D. 
G. Littlefield 5, Benj. Nichols 1, Wm. J. 
Bumstead 1, Frederick Day 1, Elizabeth 
Carleton 50c, Rosina Dodge, 50c, Julia E. 
Day 50c, Maria Wyman Soe, Pamelia H. 
Clough 25c, Francis E. Gladden 50c, Keo- 
pal T. Shepard 18c, Caroline S. Sterns 25c, 
Lucinda Sterns 25c, James Maherr 3, Henry 
Anthony 50c, L. G. Snow 1, Mary E. Ros- 
brook 1, Lydia B. Pierce 1, Wm. Warner 
50c, Frank Rosbrook 1, Wm. Latham 50, 
J. D. Atkins 1, George Ashby 1, John Utley 
1, J. C. Martin 1, Wm. Haven 1, George A. 
Hill 1, Henry Hickey 3, Maria Gladden 25c, 


38 54 
3 00 


two friends 90c. 73 08 
Ignatias Sargent, Boston, 1 00 
Lydia L. Walker, Leominster, 5 00 
Catharine and Henrietta Sargent, Boston, 10 00 
A Discharged Convict, do. 2 00 
Charles Stearns, do. 5 00 


A friend in Plymouth, Mass., by letter, who 
writes—* We cannot be deaf to the cries of 
God's suffsring poor in Ireland,’ 


UE 
RIS 


The steam ship Cambria will sail on the Ist 
of March. By that vessel, the above donations, 
and all others which may come to hand, will be 
furwarded to the Dublin Committee of the Society 
of Friends. FRANCIS JACKSON. 

Boston, Feb. 24, 1847. 


ee : 
ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS IN BARN j 
STABLE COUNTY. 


A series of Anti-Slavery Conventions will be held 
in this county, commencing at Sandwich, on Tues- 
day, March 2d, and continuing in several towns, as 

ollows :— 


Osterville, Thursday and Friday, Mar. 4 and 5. 
Centreville, Saturday “ Sunday, 6 ‘7. 
Hyannis, Monday “ Tuesday, 8 9. 
Dennis, Wednesday “ Thursday, 10 11. 
Brewster, Tuesday “ Saturday, 12 13. 
Orleans, Sunday “ Monday, 14 45. 
Chatham, ‘Tuesday “ Wednesday, 16 17. 
Harwich, Thursday ‘ Friday, 18 19. 


These Conventions will be addressed by Addison 
Davis, Loring Moody, and others. All persons, 
whether friends or foes to the anti-slavery cause, are 
cordially invited to attend. 





BRISTOL COUNTY. 
The quarterly meeting of the Bristol County Anti- 


Slavery Society will be held in the Town Hall, in 
Fall River, on Saturday, February 27, and will 
probably continue through the next Efforts will 


ay. 
be made to secure the attendance of Scchen S. and 
Abby K. Foster, Parker Pillsbury, and other speak- 
ers. The friends of the cause are earnestly requesied 
to assemble in full force, and secure an interesting 
meeting. 

W. P. ATKINSON, Cor. Sec. 





ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT SOUTH- 
BOROUGH, 


_ On Saturday and Sunday, the 27th and 28th 
instant. To be attended by Loring Moody and 
Parker Pillsbury. Let the friends of the slave 
in Worcester South be present in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Dissolution of the Union, or the 
death of the nation, is the only alternative. If 
the Anti-Slavery movement shall save the nation, it 
1s saved—if not, it is lost. 








NEW BOOKS. 
HE Water Cure Manual, embracing an account 

_ of Vincent Priesnitz and his Discoveries; De- 
scription of the Modes of using Water in the Cure 
and Prevention of Disease, and the Remedial and 
Hygienic influences of Air, Occupation, Clothing, 
Diet, &c. Illustrated with Cases of Cure. By Joel 
Shew, M. D., Practitioner of Water Cure. 

The above Work contains a more fall account of 
os = treatment than has been given in any other 

ook. 

Also, Christian Non-Resistance, in all its im- 
portant bearings, Illustrated and Defended. By Adin 
Ballou. Sermons of Rev. Theodore Parker; Fow- 
ler’s late Works, &c 

February 26. 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


4 &~ subscriber would inform Ladies and Gentle- 
men who need Dental Operations, that they can 
have teeth filled in the best mode with pure Gold 
Foil, (manufactured by Bull of Philadelphia,) at the 
moderate charge of five shillings for each cavity, in 
most cases, and Goid Plate with Mineral or Porce- 
lain Teeth for prices within the reach of all who val- 
ue good stock and faithful work ; and after sufficient 
time has elapsed to test the work, should the same 
prove unsatisfactory, all the money paid will be re- 
turned. The subscriber would state, that he has 
permission to refer to ladies and gentlemen of this 
city, for whom all kinds of dental operations have 
been performed, and may remark, that he has had 
several years’ experience in the business, having 
been employed in the Dental Establishment of Dr. 
N. C. Keep, and in that of Dr. Kimball, and havi 
made all the Dental Plate Work in that of D. ‘a 
Hitchcock (excepting that made by students) for 
two and a half years; and also the entire direction 
and making of two specimens of Dental Plate Work 
exhibited by Dr. Hitchcock at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and subsequently sent by him to the Empe- 
ror of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey, and one ex- 
hibited by Dr. H. at the late exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association at Quincy 
Hall, which ie a premium. 
. GUNN, Sa n Dentist 
115 Court st., corner of Sudbury st., Boston 





The reader will perceive, by turning te J. Gunn‘s 
advertisement, thet he is the first Dentist in this 
country who has advertised to return, uncondition. 


ally, the payment for Dental Pilate Work, where en-. 


tire satisfaction is not given. This we consi 

be of eminent aeventias to the public, and eg #. 
evidence that he isin possession of real improve- 
ments in that complicated branch of the art—there. 
being quite a large number of persons in thie city 
who have paid no small sums for Artificial Plates of 
Teeth which, after a few weeks, were found to be 
unserviceable. — Transcript. : 





ROBERT MORRIS, Ja. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT Law, 
‘ Brazen's Buirpsxe, State Sry 

BOSTON. 








’ provucing effects so dreadful. Trade 
is bad, and there is much distress in various parts of 
the country, both of which are owing chiefly to the 
dearness of provisions, consequent on the failure of 
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POETRY: 


REFORMATORY. 


itself. In Deut..5: Moses recites the ten | 





For the Liberator. 
ERIN'S APPEAL. 


A voice across the waters, 
As ‘twere a cry of fear, 
From Erin's sons and daughters, 
Is ringing on my ear. 
Low, yet distinct, it swelleth 
From wenkness and despair: 
The tale of woe it telleth, 
What heart unmoved may bear 


* We are sorrowful and weary, 
We faint for lack of bread; 
Our homes, alas! are dreary ! 
We share them with our dead ! 
Our dead we cannot bury, 
They lie our huts about; 
For we are feeble, very— 
We cannot bear them out. 


Manhood and childhood dying,— 
Sad sight to freeze the blood,— 
About our streets are lying, 
And vainly marmar, ‘ Food !’ 
In vain the infant draweth 
At paps whose fountsare dry ; 
While on the breast he gnaweth, 
Parent and infant die ! 


The mother, as she sinketh 
Upon her straw at night, 
Upon the morrow thinketh 
With trembling and affright. 
She sinks, but not to slumber; 
She waiteth for the dawn, 
That she may rise and number 
What cherished ones are gone! 


Ye, whom the Lord has favored, 
Impart us of your store ; 

For we have vainly laboed, 
Reaping but famine sore. 

We linger yet, where thickly 


? 


Are strown our household dead ; 


Have pity on us quickly— 
O give us, give us bread!’ 


Lexington. B. 





THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Men build to thee no shrine, 


Yet every holy place is filled with thee; 


Dim groves and mountain-tops alike are thine, 


Spirit of Poetry! 
Island and ocean peak ; 


R. D. 


Seas where the keel of ships shall never go; 
Cots, palaces, and graves; whate’er can speak 


Of human love or wo; 


All are the shrines where thou 


Broodest with power, not visible, yet strong; 


Like odor, from the rose, we know not Sow 


Borne to the sense along: 
Oh! epirit which art pure, 


Mighty and holy, and of God art sprung; 


Which teaches to aspire and to endure, 
As ne'er taught human tongue ; 


What art thou? A glad spirit, 


Sent down, like Hope, when Eden was no more, 
From the high heavenly place thou did'st inherit, 


An Eden to restore; 
Sent down to teach, as never 


Taught worldly wisdom ; to make known the right , | 
And the strong armor of sublime endeavor 


To gird on for the fight, 


1 see whom thou hast called; 


The mighty men, the chosen of the earth, 
Strong minds invincible and disenthralled, 


Made freemen at their birth. 
1 see, on spirit-wings, 


How thou hast set them high, each like a star, 


More royal than the loftiest names of kings, 


Mightier than conquerors are ; 


How thou hast cast a glory 
Over the dust of him sublimely wise, 


The blind old man, with his immortal story 


Of a lost Paradise ; 
How thou, by mountain-streams, 


Met the poor peasant, and from passion’s leaven 
Refined his soul, wooing with holy themes 


In Mary's voice from heaven. 


"Twas thou didst give the key 
Of human hearts to Goethe, to unlock 


Their sealed-up depths, like that old mystery 


Of the wand-stricken rock. 
All these 1 see, and more; 


All crowned with glory, loftier than their race ; 
And, trembling, 1 shrink back, abashed and poor, 


Unworthy of thy grace. 


For what am J, that thou 


Shouldst visit me in love, and give me might 


To touch, like these, man's heart, his pride to bow. 


Or, erring, lead him right? 
Oh! dost thou visit me ? 
Is it thy spirit that | feelin ail; 


Thy light, yet brighter than the sun's, | see? 


Is thine this spiritual call? 


Itis! itis! Though weak 


And poor my spirit, thou dogt condescend 
Thy beauty to unveil, and with me speak 


As gentle friend with friend. 
With thee I walk the ways 


Of daily life; and, human tears and sighs 


Interpreting, so learn to love my race, 
And with them sympathize. 


Hence is it that all tears 


Which human sorrow sheds are dear to me; 


That the soul struggling with ite mortal fears, 


Moveth me mightily. 
Hence is it that the hearts 
Of little children and unpractised youth 


So gladden me with their unworldly arts, 


Their kindness and their truth. 


Hence is it that the eye 
And sunken cheek of poverty so move—~ 
Seen only by a glimpse in passing by— 
My sou! to human love. 
Spirit, [ will not say 
Thou dost not visit me ; nor yet repine, 


Less mighty though | be, less great than they 


Whom thou hast made divine. 





From the Christian Freeman and Visiter. 


TO AMERICA. 
The trump of war is sounding 
Along each hill and dale; 
l hear the echo bounding, 
Borne on the rising gale. 
Our brothers now lie bleeding, 
Slain by a brother’s hand ; 
The death-shot now is speeding, 
From murderous band to band! 


Say, call ye this true glory ? 
O, tell me ye who know, 

Is this the Christian story 
Of love to Mexico? 

Widows and orphans erying 
To God in their despair— 

He will avenge their sighing, 
And all the wrongs they bear. 


Arouse thee, guilty nation! 
Proclaim the conflict o’er— 
Send forth the preclamation, 
* The war shall be no more !’ 
Throughout thy wide dominions, 
May truth and justice reign, 
And gentle Peace her pinions 
Spread over thee again. 
Charlestown, Dec , 1846. P. 


H. 


THE SABBATH QUESTION. la the f i covenant: 
rae with Israel; and says of them, in verse 3d, ‘the 
BY CHAP cS C. BURLEIGN. ace ya ag pps ba with our fathers, but 


even us who are allof us here alive this day. 
minh 9: 13, 14, itis said, ‘thou camest- 
jeri ¢ down upon Mount Sinai, and madest known unto- 
Constitution of Pennsylvania. | them (the Israelites) thy ely Sabbath ;’ chanel im- : 
i t of our ment in | Plying that it was not known till then. e cir 
en cee path ci Nationa Sco reli- | Cumstances, 100, of its announcement in the wilder- 
ious freedom is the inalienable birthright of all. | Ness, as recited Ex. 16: 23-29, favor the notion 
© one can be required by law to adopt any creed | that it was then first heard of. Bishop White, al-_ 
or religious observance, Lewates true or morally | luding to the recital, says that, ¢ the manner of the 
binding in the opinion of others, or in reality; but) VE and receiving of the jnstitation, ok 
in all such matters, his own conscience is u oa acd of its not being familiar to t 
The’ aan peer ‘on Pog oan Con-| Some have thought that the fourth command- 
Stilution, is professedly regarded as a self-evislent | ment implies, in the words ‘ remember the Sabbath 
truth, and one of most vital importance. day,’ that it was previously knovn. But Areh- 
But the practice does not always agree with the | bivhep Whately very justly says, that this expres- . 
theory. Every Legislature in the Union interferes S10" does not necessarily imply its having been » 


ee with 
*No human atl sity can, in any case whatever, | And in 
control or interfere with the rights of conscience. 





To al this may be aided the testimony of the the assertion,—without even binting at sere 


one which is a 


ther argnes, 
estion, ‘such allusions to sin as evidently show 
t he had the moral Jaw in his mind; as where 
he says, ‘law was added because of transgression, 
&c.; from his always inculenting ‘ the necessity of 
moral conduct on some di, d, and not 
‘by declaring that part of the law continued to be 
hinding ; for instahce, ‘what shall we say then? 
shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? 
God forbid!’ He does not then add that a part of 
the Mosaic law remains in force ; but urges this 
consideration, ‘ How shall we who are dead to sin, 
live any longer therein? * * * * * * And again, 
* Shall we sin because we are not under the law, 
but under grace? God forbid!) * ** * * * 7. 
‘Being then made free from sin, ye became 
the servants of righteousness.” And such also is 


et ments on the day now called the Christian | 
Fie ae were not pe sinful in the first ages 
of the church, may be fairly interred trom Con- 
stuntine’s edict for the observance of the day. ft 
requires the judges, towns-people and tradesmen, to 
rest ‘on the venerable day of the sun,’ but leaves 
the country people free ‘to attend to the business 
of agriculture, because it often happens that no 
other day is so fit tor sowing corn,’ &e., ‘lest the 
criticn] moment being let ship, men should lose the 
pcommodities granted by the Providence of Hea- 
ven. 

In an appendix to a life of Martin Luther, pub- 
lished in this country, (by a Lutheran clergyman, I 
believe,) nearly thirty years ago, avd professing to 

ive the opinions o Lather aud the church he 
unded, touching various mutters, itis said that 
‘the solemn celebration of the Sabbath takes ils 
Jirst date trow the time of Constantine.” Whately 
suys that ‘numerous early Christian fathers, in 
their commentaries on the Decalogue, describe the 





his tone in every passage relating to the same sub- 
ject’ The law from which, in Rom. 7: 6, he says 
‘we are delivered,’ it ‘being dead, manifestly in- 


Jewish Sabbath as corresponding, in the analogous 
,scheme of Christianity, net so much to the Lord's 
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‘day, as tothe whole life of the Christian, —to his 


more or less with the rights of conscience, 
that in various ways. Their Sabbatical statutes 
are glaring instances of such interference. 
have no more right to require the observance 0 
the first day of the week as a Sabbath, and for 
labor and intritisically innocent recreation on that 
day, than to commund family prayer, or compel 


any doctrines but those of the majority. The Jew 
and the Seventh day Bapti-t, who feel bound to 


plain if they ure forced to be idle on the first also, 
and are thus robbed of one-sixth of their working 
time, because they conscientiously obey the only 
Sabbath law recorded in the Bible. 


all their employments with that true and spiritual 


rest on the last day of the week, may justly com- | 


and , before observed; but, rather, that che precept was 


/oue liable to be vielated through negligence and 


-it. It is not said accordingly, ‘remember not to 
‘steal;’ ‘remember to honor your parents, &c.; 


membership of a church, or forbid the teaching Of though certainly these precepts mast have been al- 


_ ways in foree ; but they are such as no one is like- 
ly to violute through forgetfulness.’ 

The reasons assigned for its institution, also go 
'to preve that it was meant to be peculiar to the 
Israelites. It was to be a sign baween God and 

them. In Exodus 31: 13, Moses  bidden to say 


And they, who , to them, ¢ Verily my Sabbath shal ye keep, for 
‘esteem every day alike,’ and believe in pervading | #8 4 sign between me and you, troughout your, 


generations, that ye may know that I am the 
Lord that doth sanctify you’ and in 16: 17, 


cludes the ten commandments; for in verse 7th he | ebstinence from: all works that may draw off his | 


They forgetfulness. We even say in lite manner, ‘re-, quotes one of them, ‘thou shalt not covet, as part affections from God, and to his complete dedica- 


f member to call at sucha place’ or ‘remember to! of it. . : ; ‘ ; 
bid deliver this letter,’ aiping take care not to forget! Heb. 8: 9—13, with Deut. 5: 2—21, end Ex, 24: | Laodicea, held in A. D. 668, after saying that Chris- 


So, too, it is plain from a comparison of tion of himself to his service.” The council of | 
| 98, that they are referred to as the old covenant tinns must not remain idle on the Sabbath, adds, | 
which ‘decayeth’ and ‘is ready to vanish away.’ ‘Let them prefer Sunday, and show their respect 
In 2 Cor. 3: 7—13, the law which is there called | to the day, by abstaining from work if they choose.’ 
‘a ministration of death, verse 7; and is said to be ; From these and other testimonials which might be 
| ¢done away,’ 7—11; and ‘abolished,’ 13, is clearly | cited, it would seem that the early Christians did 
' identified as the decalogue, by the mention of its not believe in the holiness of particular days, or 
~ being ‘engraven on stones,’ and by the allusion to the duty of Sabbath keeping. Thus it appears 
| the shining of Moses’ face when he brought it to that neither Patriarchal usuge nor Mosaic law, nei- | 
the people. Ex. 34: 29, records the shining of his ther the teachings nor the example of Jesus and | 
face in connection with the giving of the ten com- | bis apostles, nor the practice ofthe primitive church, 
mandments ; and no other part of the Mosaic law | gives any proof of the perpetuity and universal ob- 
| is ever spoken of as written on stones. ligntions of the Sabbath; while from several of 
| Thus, according to Paul, the whole of that law is these sources, the evidence is clear that it was a 
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worship which the Father seeks, have as full ay an 
right to enjoy, and live out unmolested, their con- | * Wherefore the chiliren of Israel shall keep the’ 


victions, as have those who, clinging to a more for-) Sabbath * * * throughout their generations for a} 





mal dispensation, still go up to their Jerusalem! perpetual covenant. It is a between me and, 
caotuston:: and, like the foolish Galatians’ whom | the children of Israel for ever. In Ezekiel 20: 12, 
Parl rebuked so sharply, ‘ observe days and months, | the same testimony is repeated : ‘1 gave them my | 
and times and years.’ Sabbaths, to bea sign between me and them. In 
Every statute, therefore, which exacts conformity | Deuteronomy 5: 15, it is enjoined ns a memorial | 
to the faith or usages of the majority in relation to | of their deliverance from Egypt: ‘Remember that 
| the holiness and boly-keeping of a particular day, | thou wast a servant in the land of Egy, and that) 
plainly violates the rights of the minurity:—nay, | the Lord thy God brought thee ou thence, 
| of the majority too; for human legistation in reli- | through a mighty hand, therefore the Loul thy God | 
| gious matters as truly invades the rights of con- commanded thee to keep the Sabbath diy. Now, | 
| 
| 








science, when it enjoins what we consider our duty, | 8 Paley well remarks upon these texts, ‘ it does | 
as when it requires the opposite. It has no right not seem easy to understand how the Sabbath | 
to command any religious observance, right or could be @ sign between God and the grople of Is- | 
wrong. It would be as truly guilty of usurpation rael, unless the observance of it was peauliar to that 
in enjoming immersion upon a Baptist, as upon a people, and designed to be so.’ : 

Quaker; or auricular confession upon a Roman Thus it appears that the sabbatial Inaw was; 
urge the enactment, or oppose the repeal, of stat- has shared the fate of whatever else vas peculiar | 


utes for Sabbath keeping, are extremely short-sight-| to their code, or rather, of their whole code as! 


abolished, not excepting the ten commandments. 
This by no means gives usa license to do the es- 
sentially wrong acts forbidden by the law, but re- 
leases us from its positive ordinances; for, in the 


words of Whately, ‘the natural. distinctions of 


right and wrong remain where they,were. Not 
having been introduced by the Mosaic law, they 
cunnot be overthrown by its removal; any more 
than the destruction of the temple at Jerus:.lem im- 
plied the destruction or Mount Sion whereon it 
was built.” Neither, as the same author argues, 
does exemption from this law ‘leave men without 
amoral guide, since after all, the light of reason 


is that to which every man must be left, in the in- | the law by working on the seventh, 
For, as Moses has’ first they do things forbidden on the seveuth, such} 


terpretation of that very law. 
not told us which of his precepts are moral and 


which are ceremonial, that point must be determin- ( 
So far, consequently, than a ‘Sabbath day’s journey,’ (which was not 


ed by our own consciences,’ 


loeal and temporary institution, no more binding 
upon us now, than that of cireuineision or burnt 
offerings. 

Nay, more, that the original Sabbath law is still 


/ words, most strenuously affirm it; who contend 


ual obligation, and call loudest for legislative en- 
forcement of its observance. They depart from it 
| in almost every essential particular ; keeping anoth- 
er day, in another manner,and for another reason, 
than those-set forth in the law. That required the 
7th day to be kept; they keep the first, and break 


as gathering fuel, Num. 15: 32, 35; kindling fires, 
Ex. 35: 3; preparing food, 16: 5,29; going more 


from the moral precepts of the law being, to the quite a mile,) often riding several miles to church 
Christian, necessary as a guide to his judgment in| and depriving their servants and horses of the rest 


determining what is right and wrong, on the con-| enjoined on them, 20: 10, &e. 


They keep their 





in force, is practically denied by thuse who, in’! 


with the greatest zeal for its universal and perpet-' deliver, that we know of 


Even on the: 


ed; and without pereeiving it, are fastening on such, As it was never binding on te Gentiles, trary, this moral judgment is necessary to deter-' Sabbath in| memory of Christ’s resurrection ; the 


| 
} 
| Catholic, as upon a Presbyterian, Thus they who enacted for the Jews alone, and, of corse, that it) 
| 


themselves the fetters forged for others. 


where it will bear heavily upon them. 


Even if | so now, since the making of a‘ new evenant with | 
| they should never change their position in relation | the house of Israel and the house of adah, not ac | 
to this particuiar case, so asto feel the iron enter- cording to the covenant made 
ing their souls, they have established a precedent when they came out of Egypt, (Heb.8: 8, 9,) the 
which may some day be applied to other cases, | Jews also are free from its obligatio, The New 
| Testament plainly teaches the utter abrogation of 
It may perhaps be replied, that labor and reere- | the Mosaic law. 


with their fathers,’ 


mine what are the moral precepts of Moses. | original reason for a Sabbath was God’s resting on 
Thus we are brought to the conclusion so clearly | the seventh day, Ex. 20: 11, and the reason for its 
stated by this able writer, that ‘on the one hand, observance by those to whom it was given, was 
the Mosaie law was limited both to the nation of, their resting from the toil of Egyptian bondage, 
the Israelites, andto the period before the gospel;) Deut. 5: 15. If, then, the original Sabbath law is 
but, on the other hand, that the natural principles. still in foree, our first-day-keepers are Sabbath- 
of morality, which, among other things it incul- breakers; but if what they keep is the true Chris- 
entes, are from their own churecter, of universal tian Sabbath, then the original institution is done 


understand that neither the Sabbah i N, 
day was now necessary to be 4. 
Buys, ‘a Cessation upon the 
from labor, beyoud the tims 
public worship, is not jut) 
. the New Testament, nor di 
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® These are a few of many such tenting 
in the writings of eminent men and ie 
ecclesiastical history, confirming ; Whi. 
\ authorities can, the doctrine of hes re 
Christianity makes no distinction int al 
days. a 


But Sabbatarians do not ye a 
tradition alone. They pile leche. a 
and affirm the need of rest one Pp : the brave - 
keep body and mind from wearing out “a ta of our es 
time. Now, that man cannot bear tne a the giorrens i 
is manifestly true; but it by no sna lly tom 


thence, that just one-seventh is the due j 
ope : val : 
of time for repose, or, if it were, that six 


sive days ought to be given to Jat 


rest. It is at least ent Oh 

. Cast an Open question, wh 
week’s labor will not cost more ftigue peeon aw 
crowed into six days, than when spread jp thank Gow ill 
whether the alleged need of » seventh day's aenancartioh at 
not created by too much labor iy the six p linost Blt 


ation on the first day of the week are forbidden, | + ‘The priesthood being changed’ by the rising of | 
not to compel a religious observance of the day, ‘a high priest for ever, after the order of Melchise- 
but that those who choose to keep it holy may be dee,’ Paul tells us, ‘there is made of necessity a 
undisturbed by the din and bustle of every day oc- change of the law. Heb. 7: 12. And again, in! 
cupations going on around them, and enjoy the | verse 18th, ‘theré is verily a disaunulling of the 
quiet so favorable to devotional thoughts and ex- commandment going before, fr the weakness and 
ercises, unprofitableness thereof’ In Galatians 3: 19, we 
I answer, granting such a season of quiet to be are told that the law ‘was adced because of trans- 
desirable for such purposes, is it any more so dur-| gressions, fill the seed (Cliist} should come, to) 
ing the devotions of the first than of any other whom the promise was mad.’ In verses 24, 25, | 
day? Yet who would ask the probibition of all that ‘the law was our schoolinster, to bring us un- | 
labor and diversion, on the hours ef daily private to Christ, that we might be justified by faith; but 
and family devotion, or of social prayer meetings, after that faith is come, we we no longer undera 
religious lectures, ‘protracted meetings, &c., schoolmaster.” In Romans 72: 6, that ‘now we. 
which often fill up no inconsiderable portion of are delivered from the law, that being dead where- 
what is called ‘secular time’? Ifa general rest in we were held; that we shotld serve in newness | 
from the common businees of life is not needed— of life, und not inthe oldnes of the letter” If, | 
| as none pretend it is—to make these seasons spir- then, the Mosuic law is chanjed, annulled, dead, | 
| itually profitable to those attending on them, why its sabbatical ordinances eannet now be in toree, | 
need it be enjoined on the first day of the week? even for the Jews; still less, f less could be, for | 
especially when, without any injunction, it would the Gentiles, whom they never bound. 
far more generally take pluce on that, than on any To this reasoning it is conmonly replied that 
other day. Besides, if such a general rest on the only the ceremonial part of ‘he Mosaic code is | 
special day of worship were necessary, or se de- abolished; not its moral precepts, But this dis- | 
sirable as to justify its legislative enforcement, this tinction, if admitted, will not seve the subbatieal 
would not prove the right of some sects to peculiar law, for that belongs to the abrogated part, Tt is) 
privileges in regard to it. The keepers of the nota moral precept, but a mere positive ordinance; 
first day are po more entitled to protection from for Sabbath-keeping is nota duty in itself, before | 
the annoyance of worldly occupations in their holy any express command; itonly becomes one by be-| 
time, than the Jews and the Seventh-day Baptists ing commanded, As Paley well sajs, ‘the distine-| 
in theirs, and the Friends at that of their regular tion of the Sabbath is in its nature es much a posi-| 
week day meeting. If either class must have ative ceremonial institution as that many other: 
protective law, all should; for the same reason ap- seasons appointed by the Levitical hw to be kept! 
| plies to all, holy, and to be observed hy asteie rest; as the, 
| _ The difficulty is not removed by saying that the first and seventh days of unleavened sread, the feast 
| first day of the week is the divinely appointed of Pentecost, the fexst of tabernacle; and in the 
| Christian Sabbath, whieh the other days alluded to 23d chapter of Exodus, the Subbathand these are! 
are not; for that brings up a question beyond the recited together, 
jurisdiction of the Legislature. Though if this The ‘compilation from the bes! interpreters, 
were not so, still, another objection equally fatal, above quoted, spenks of the Sabbath law ‘as dit-! 
would meet the present enactments on the subject. ferent from’ the precepts which were ‘of moral 
No proof can be shown that the first day of the obligation,’ and as ‘founded on no dbligation ante-| 
week is the Christian Sabbath; or that God now  cedent to the lawgiver’s will? and adds, ‘that a! 
requires any day to be kept more holy than every seventh day should be assigned, and a total cessa- | 
other; cr forbids labor or recreations, in themselves tion from labor observed, is plainly of positive, | 
harmless, on any day; or would have the slightest ritual institution, obligatory only upen the Jews, to | 
distinction made among the days of the week. whom it made part of their ceremonal law.’ 
Perhaps no doctrine ever found place in any pro-; Archbishop Whately holds the sme opinion, | 
fessedly Christian creed, with less authority or and contends that if we admit the asthority of this; 
even a shadow of a warrant from Scripture, than ordinance, ‘we are debtors to keep the whole law, | 
this of the first-duy Sabbath. To say nothing of ceremonial as well as moral’ | 
the weight of testimony against it, the utter want) The celebrated Bishop Warburton, in his * Di-| 
of evidence in its favor is reason enough for its re- | vine Legation of Moses, declares tha ‘ there is the | 
jection. | same authority for circumcision derived from the 
The Bible teaches that the Sabbath was peculi-| Mosaic law, as there is for the coutiniance of the 
arly a Jewish institution, and no where enjoins its) Sabbath.’ 
observance upon any but Israelites, Even for them, | In the letter written to Antioch, frem the Apos- 
it is treated as a part of that ‘shadow of things to tlesandthe church at Jerusalem touching the ob- 
come’ which was to vanish at the coming of Christ. servance of Jewish ordinances by the Gentile 
Attempts have indeed been made to fix its origin , Christians, they say ‘ it seemed good to the Holy 
at the creation, so that its perpetuity and universal Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no greater bur- 
obligation may be inferred; but no proof of its ex- den than these necessary things? among which} 
istence before the Israelites left Egypt has ever, the Sabbath is not named. Would they have left! 
been produced. Genesis 2: 3d, sometimes quoted | it ont, if they had regarded it as part of the moral | 
as evidence of an earlier origin, is no command; law? And Paul, in teaching the abrogation of’, 
it specifies no act to be done or omitted, nor tells! the Mosaic code, makes no exception in favor of, 
us when or how the seventh day was blessed and | the Sabbath ;—nay, more, he express!y includes it. 
sanctified. Jt simply assigns the Creator’s resting! among the ordinances which are blotted out and no} 
on that day as a reason for its sanctification, when-' longer binding. He rebukes the Galatians for turn-| 
ever it did take place. If a historian of New Eng-} ing again ‘to the weak and beggariy elements, 
land should add, after an account of the landing of} and is afraid that he had ‘bestowed upon’ them 
the pilgrims, that this is the reason why the 22d of | ‘labor in vain, because they observed ‘days and | 
ember is celebrated by their posterity, no rea-| mouths and times and years.” Gal. 4: 9—]], | 
der would understand him as saying that the cele- | But he could not have feared’ it for this reason, un- | 
bration was instituted on the very day of theirland- | Jess he had labored to dissuade them from such ob-| 
ing, or is observed by all their descendants. So! servances. In his letter to the Romass, he implies’ 
neither can we infer the institution of a Sabbath) most clearly that no day is peculiarly sacred, and | 
at the creation, from the incidental remark of Mo-| that whether the observance of days is a daty or| 
ses, thut for the weekly rest which bis nution was not, depends wholly on the dictates of each one’s | 
to observe in remembrance of their resting from) own couscience. ‘One man esteemeth ove day! 
the service of Egyptian task-masters, the seventh above another; another esteemeth every day alike. | 
day was chosen because in it God ‘rested from his’ Let every man be fully persumded in his own) 
work.’ Archbishop Whately, said to be ‘one of mind? Rom. 14: 5. Could he have spoken thus, 
the first scholars and soundest thinkers in Great if he had regarded Sabbath keeping as a Christian 
Britain,’ says that‘as Moses was writing to the duty, universally binding? To the Colossians, 
| Israelites, who were charged to keep the Sabbath, | after telling then of Chrisi’s ‘ blotting out the hand 
| he would naturally, when recording the creation in | writing of ordinances that was against us,’ he adds, 
| six days, advert to the day which they observed in by way of practical inference, ‘let no man judge 
commemoration of it, even had there never been! you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy 
any such observance till the delivery of the law|day, or of the new moon. or of the Sabbath 
| from Sinai’ Wood, in his Bible Dictionary, states; days; which are a shadow of things to come, but 
' 
| 
' 
} 
| 
} 
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that the modern Jews boast of the Sabbath ‘as | the body is of Christ.’ Col. 2: 16,17. 
their spouse, given to them before any other nation.’| Sabbatarians, I know, are wont to reply, that 
And as the Bible contains no Sabbath law older | these texts refer to the other holy rest-days of the 

than the time of Moses, so, too, it gives no examp!e Jews, some of which are called Sabbaths, and not 

of Sabbath keeping at an earlier day. -In the words | t the weekly Sabbath enjoined in the fourth com- 

of the late Bishop White, of Philadelphia, ‘certains mandment, That precept being 2 part of the de- 

it is that we meet with no instance of an actual hal-| calogue, which, say they, is a summary of the 

lowing of the Sabbath, until we reach the 16th moral law, is also like the other nine, moral rather; 
chapter of Exodus. * * * © ‘Thatit bad been than ceremonial, and of course always and every-' 
observed by the Patriarchs, there is not a hint in where in force, But this is sheer assumption, 








obligation ? not because they are inculcated in the away. 
Mosaic law, ‘but because they are moral.’ And that the same, which differs in so many particu- 
as the keeping of one day in seven as holy time is lars. 
not required by the natural principles of morality, July is the same as Christmas, 
and the positive Mosaic institution is no longer in| 
force, nothing less than an express gospel mandate 


can make it binding upon Christians. 


But the New Testament will be searched in vain is changed. 
forany such mandate, or the slightest proof that that ‘to affirm the perpetuity of the original Sab- 


Jesus, or his apostles, ever taught oreven hinted 


that Sabbath-keeping is a duty, or Sabbath-break- The particular day enters into the exsence of the 
In all the apostolic writings, the Sab- | original Subbath, 


ing a sin. 


bath is only once named in connection with eny in-| tion,’ 
timation of the duty of Christians concerning it, reason remains, the law remains.’ 
and that is, ‘let no man judge you in respect of reason—God’s having rested on the seventh day— 
*** * * the Sabbath days, whieh are a shadow cerminly remains, the law for observing that d 

Ifany where it must remain as long as the institution itself’ To 


of things to come,’ Col. 2: 16, 17. 
is alluded to without being named, as for instance, 


perhaps, in Rom. 14: 5, and Gal. 4: 10,11,—it is repealed,and another enacted, 
uniformly in such a way as to show that its observ- dence as strong as that of the first enactment.— 
That Jesus ever kept it, the’ Where is it found ? 
Bible gives no proof; that he repeatedly broke it, for it nowhere asserts or implies such a change. 
and justified its breach by others, is undeniably It records no act or werd of Jesus or his disciples, 
Both in word and practice, be treated it showing an intent to make it, or a belief that it 
as not belonging to the moral law, nor binding ever was made. 
When the Pharisees con-: sages, itevidently conflicts with the notion that to 
demned them for doing what was unlawful, in the first day has been transferred the sanctity 
plucking the ears of corn, as they went through once belonging to the seventh. It relates that 
the fields on the Sabbath day. he defended their both Jesus and his disciples did, on the first day, 
aet, notas unforbidden by the Mosaic law, but as what, under the old law, was unlawful on the 
analogous to David’s breach of an unquestionably seventh. 
ritual precept, and to certain well-known instances tioned in Luke 24, was about twenty times as far 
of Sabbath-profanation, confessedly blameless by as was lawful on the Sabbath, and Jesus perforn- 
reason of the circumstances: thus showing that eda great part of it with them. 
the Sabbath also was merely ritual, and its obli- the firstday. On that day, too, he led eleven apos-; erally kept. 
gation a thing of circumstance, Mat. 12: 1,5.— tlesto Bethany, twice as far us a Sabbath day’s! the duty of Sabbath-keeping, do whe theltery 
By adding, in verse 7th, ‘if ye had known what journey, and gave them his farewell blessing ; thus! 
this meaneth, I will have mercy and not yaerifice, coupling that solemn act with a practical denial of; 
ye would not have condemned the guiltless, he the doctrine that the old Sabbatical law is still in} any other, sometimes obey the pliystlog cal 
intimated, most clearly, its ceremonial character, | force, with only a change of day. , 
contrasted it with moral duties, and showed that 


ance is not required. 


certain, 


upon his disciples. 


its violation was no sin. 
that ‘the Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath 


day’—i.e., has the right to change, suspend, or’ mention of three or four instances of the disciples’ 


abrogate it—implies no less strongly that it is only 


a positive ordinance, and not of moral obligation. | distinctly stated —from one instance of Paul's 


For a moral precept cannot be altered or repealed, 

In Mark 2: 27, Jesus is related to have said on 
this occasion, ‘the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath,’ 
have strangely misconstrued this passage, in using 
it to prove the Sabbath law perpetual, and uni- 
versally binding. Not only the context, but the 
latter clause of the text itself, plainly forbids such 
an interpretation, Jesus was opposing an attempt, 
not to limit the ordinance, but to enforce, it strict- 
ly. He said the Sabbath was made for man, not 
in distinction from its being made for a particular 
nation or age, but in denial of its paramount au- 
thority over mun; its claims to be an end rather 
than a means, His doctrine evidently was, the 
Sabbath is a means, to be used as it may be 
found useful, not otherwise; while it continues to 
be useful, no longer. It has no pectiliar sacred- 
ness Which should save it from violation, when to 
keep it will not add to man’s comfort or welfare. 
When he healed the cripple at the pool of Bethes- 
dy onthe Sabbath, John 5:8, he commanded him 
to tuke up his bed and walk; in open violation of 
the injunction to ‘bear no burden on the Sabbath 
day, Jer. 17: 21, And to the persecution of the 
Jews, who sought to slay him for this profanation 
of their holy time, his only answer was, ‘My Fa- 
ther worketh hitherto, and | work ; or, as Whate- 
ly says, it should be rendered, ‘my Father has 
been working up to this time,’ &e.; ‘the process 
of vegetation, the motions of the heavenly bodies 
and all the other works of God. going on without 
intermission on the Sabbath.’ In the cure of the 
blind man, Jobn 9, Jesus not only close the Sab- 
bath for his work, ‘but instead of merely speaking 
the word, he made clay and anointed the man’s eyes, 
as if on purpose to draw attention to his doing a 
work on that day.’ Luke J4 records another act 
of his, such as Sabbatarians now eall sinful, He 
visited on the Sabbath with what seems to have 
been a large party of invited gnests, at a sumptu- 
ous feast; for we read that those who were bidden 
chose ont the chief rooms; and though this rivalry 
was rebuked, it is not intimated that inviting such 
a company on that day was wrong. 

To this testimony of the words and acts of 
Jesus, and the writings of his apostles, may be 
added the practice of the early Christians, W 
L. Fisher, in his valuable little work on the history 
ofthe Sabbath, quotes Eusebius, as saying in so 
many words, that ‘the early Christians kept no 
Sabbaths,’ and wdds, that ‘they appear to have 
been in the habit of assembling together for re- 
ligious purposes, without regard to days; often 
in the very early morning, and after sunset, ap. 


? 


ane ae Re , | ; 
This claim, in verse 8th, sanctity of the first day, is the extreme slenderness, 


e } . . . a 
The Sabbatarians | spare for the relief of the saints at Jerusalem, it is 


whether this arrangement does not indy: 
cess out of which grows its Supposed | 4 
What proof has been, or can be g 
assumption, that the physiologies! low i 
well obeyed i shortening the work-tines 
day, as in lessening the vumber of word 
the week ? ; 
But granting that physiology enjoins they 
one day- in seven to make good the wey ¢ 
other six, it cannot require all men to gel 
alike. Different circumstances must proday 
ferent wants, What would benefit on 
harm another. The, hand-laborer futigued brig 
ily exertion, and needing rest for limb jig 
cle, might profitably give the hours 
meditation, and hearing important truhe ag 
wonld furnish food forthought, Men of wigs 
habits, whose work-day toil is of the wini, vd 
need release from thouglit, t give theta 
pose, and manual labor, or athletic Sports, 10 em 
teract the hurtful tendency of long bodily ini 
To those who are shut up in shops, ad bre 
the close air of narrow courts and alent 
crowded city, a ramble in the fields, orateq 
the water, might best meet the demands i 
condition ; while they whose work is in the 
country, Would find it pleasant and w 
to divide the day between a thronged cluriwl 
their own domestic sanctuaries. 
On another point, too, the argninent fils fi 
anght it proves, or tends to prove, the ria 
may be any other day of the week as wells! 
first, since one will serve for repose a 
another, and each man may choose his omn;# 
that in the varying choices, 10 day would leg 
Indeed, some whio strenuously # 






It is a sheer perversion of language to call 









ven, heron 


in of slavery ne 
ish cupidity whl 
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As well might we s.y that the Fourth of 


But, say the Sabbatarians, the first day has been 
divinely appointed to be kept holy, instead of the 
The institution is the same, only the day 
To this, Henry Grew has well replied, 


of the world, 
|, it is the hypoes 


j 
| seventh. 






































buth, and alsoa shange of day, is a contradiction. 


Another day is auother institu- 
The Sabbatarians argue that, ‘while the 
Now, us ‘ the 


ovement in their 

tof the negroes 
r period, if not ‘ 
rf seamen, and ki 
ment. | 
ounce Bonaparte’s 
outhern slavery, 

inst the impress 
Great Britain de: 
She could: 


' prove the change, therefore, is to prove one law. 


This needs evi- 


Not in the New Testament, 


On the contrary, in several pas- 


ppress tv . 
ould furnish him 
never furnished. 
ave-dealers —the' 
ad for re-captur 
Is back to U 
is last. The 
h cruisers, are D 
£0 intry —the. are 
flen to Sierra 
is colony was 
here some twelve 
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the most deplors 
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The journey of the two disciples, men- 


Yet, this was on 


to the day. Clergymen, whose ealling req 
them to work harder on their ‘svered day i 





















































they tell us, by resting on the next bere: 
Whatever this fret may prove as to tie (uty 
periodical cessation from labor, it is for enoed 
from upholding the sanctity of any poles 
For if one class of men may choose iis di, 
other has the same right, wh ch defeats thee 
of any one day to peculiar holiness. 

And even if all these difficulties were over 
the case is not yet made out. Be it thet we 
one day in seven for rest; and that the firs 
the week is peculiarly fit, above all overs 
devoted, by all men, to this use, This 00 





Not the least striking proof agninst the alleged: 


of the evidence relied on in its favor, From the! 


meeting on the first day—for what purpose is not’ 
| preaching on that day, and from his written direc- 
| tion to some of the churches, that, upon it each 
| member should ‘lay by him in store’ what he could 











and Eusebius, the celebrated historians of the 
church, all express the opinion that it was not kept 
before Moses, A compilation made, as Horne 
states in his Introduction to the Bible, ‘ from the 
best interpreters, ancient and modern, speaks of 
Genesis 2: 3, as referring ‘to a law not enacted till 
some anges afterward;’ cites Ezek. 20: 12—20, as 
a proof of its Mosaic origin, and ‘that the patri- 
archs were not obliged thereby, nor did practise it;’ 
and says that, ‘in all the writings of Moses before 
the commencement of the Hebrew polity, there is 
not so much as the most distant hint of a Sabbath 
observed or known.’ The learned S-lden, in a 
work of extensive and diligent research, said, by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, to contain ‘all that can be 
found on the subject of the institution of the Sab- 
bath,’ testifies that no trace of it can be found a- 
mong the early Gentile nations, and that the Jew- 


| their history.” Justin Martyn, Ireninz, ‘Tertullian, | Paul nowhere hints at any such distinetion between 
| 
| 


nor is there any such in the nature of their respec- 
tive requirements. The decalogue enjoins some 
moral duties; i. e. things in themselves obligatory ; 
and so do other parts of the law of Moses. This 
no more proves all the ten commandments to be 
everywhere and always binding, than it proves the 
whole Jewish code to be so. at the Sabbath is 
not of moral obligation in its nature, hus been 
shown already ; that it cannot become moral by 
heing enjoined inthe deealogue, is self-evident; 
since the very meaning of moral obligation is, that 
which is binding without any positive command. 


Moreover, Paul as distinctly teaches the abroga- 
tion of the decalogue, as he does that of any cere- 
monial statute. ‘It cannot be denied, as Archbish- 
op Whately truly says, ‘that he does speak fre- 
quently and strongly of the termination of the Mo- 
saic law, and of the exemption of Christians from 








ish writers maintain that it is not binding upon the 
Gentiles. 








the deenlogue, and the rest of the Mosaic code,’ 


parently to give the laboring class of the eommu- 
hity xn opportunity to attend, without interrupting 
their usual occupations’ He refers to *Cave’s 
Primitive Christianity, *Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History,’ and‘ Pliny’s Letters to Trajan, as authori- 
ties for this statement. He also quotes Justin 
Martyr, as replying to Trypho, the Jew, who had 
reproached the Christians for not keeping the Sab- 
bath: ‘Do you not see that the elements are nev- 
er idle, nor keep Sabbaths? Continue ns you 
were created, for if there was no need of cireum- 
cision before Abraham, nor of the observance of 
the Sabbath, and festivals, and oblations, before 
Moses, neither now is there likewise after Christ.’ 
‘Ifany among you is guilty of ryury or fraud, let 
him cease from these crimes ; it he is an adulterer 

let him repent, and he will have kept the kind of 
Sabbath plensing to God. So palpable an ad- 
mission of Trypho’s cherge would not have been 





Alluding to an assertion that Justin Martyr, in his 
apology calls Sunday a holy day, and Eusebius 
establishes the transfer of the day by Christ him- 
self, he says, ‘these authors say no such thing.’ 
*The same is true,’ he adds, ‘ of other early authors, 
referred to as establishing the same point.’ The 
learned Whately says, ‘not only is there no such 
apostolic injunction, than which nothing less would 
be sufficient; there is not even a tradition of their 
having made such a change; nay, more, it is even 
abundantly plain that they made no such change.’ 
He adds, ‘if we come down to latter ages of the 
church, we find no allusion to any such tradjtion ; 
but the contrary is distinctly implied, both in the 
writings of the early fathers, und in those of the 
tnost eminent of the founders of our reformation.’ 
John Calvin, in bis ‘Institutes,’ calls the Sabbath 
‘a shadowy ceremony,’ to which ‘Christians ought 
not to adhere ? declares jt ‘ abolished atthe advent 











its obligations, without ever limiting and qualifying 


made, surely, if it jhad been false. That secular 





of Chriet,’ (not transferred to another day,) treats 


inferred that the first day of every week was the , time or establishes the si from the slavely 
stated time of social worship; and from this infer- PTOVeS " wie, Acca deol: or jnstiis ga the colored man 
ence it is inferred that the day was esteemed huly, ! Secular employments itr a iin te condition, toan 
But this no more follows, even admitting the usage "Ye enactments wl ee i the manifest feed suppressing slat 
and its religious purpose, than that the friends of YTS! need of pote aa wove might i and Christianity 
foreign missions regard the first Monday evening nizhtas the aK for poplad a and that tere she is marching 
of every mouth as peculiarly holy, because they that work gh spn pare ~ without iniingint entire redempti 
meet upon it for religious exercises; or that the} be forbidden by ~y ye of these poials tit ny, the offaprin g 
Quakers so esteem their hwo stated meeting days in TB) of the st onl eraumnent Oak ouly good, ene 
each week. It is said, too, that John ‘was in the | the whole physiologic . ae aid t0 jrruse the disguised, of pt 
spirit on the Lord’s day.’ Whether that was the! But enough has ane Sot one day abore # ed aversion to 
first, or some other day, it does not appear, but if it) claim of peculiar sane ani ane tradition, © a 
were the first, this is no proof of its sacredness, or @% 88 no support Lat me require th: ot 4 control over t 
vf our duty to keep it as a Sabbath. Jesus, it ia 505 and of course, tha forbid any intr us turn now to 
further said, was wont before his death, to attend) Of # particular dey, ie et only distinguished fi 
the synagogue on the seventh day, and after his! harmless Se on ‘but 10 prop The 
resurrection, met his disciples for religious pur-' fringe the rig and - nt sonal legislation. ated with the 
poses on the first only. But if their gathering on false creed by uneonstit — meddling with 
that day did not prove it boly in their esteem, nei-; == = a eoncerus thei 
ther did his nreeting with therm prove itso in his. | WILLIAM C.N ELL and love of u 
And as to his frequenting the synagogue, if that! orrens wis services 46! was manning | 
custom gave his authority to Sabbath-keeping, then, |) | aa (NTANT AND COLLEY men of all na 
hy like reasoning, we have apostolic authority for COPYIST, ACCOUNTA® en to preparitg! Lethe. What 
the seventh day Sabbath, under the new dispensa-| ARTICU LAR ottentiet Co nortgages, 8¢ © who leaves |ris 
tiou, for Paul’s practice was the same. Acts 13: of Agreements, are d any other G7 titution, that } 
14,—17: 2,—18: 4. But neither inference is just., ducting Correspondence, mabe , meddle in hi 
Both Paul and Jesus went to preach the gospel, | of Writing. Help for families, store & Yhought of th 
where they knew the people would be assembled, | He anche ee have generally Pr me und, whe 
no more implying, thereby, the holiness of the’ ter al an + Parerla Ct minlle-e. sbeene be 
seventh or the first, than of any other day on which, He ‘eit also attend to the delivery” Pare leaving wnnot 
they preached, | eulars, &e., and any similar employ < paid) #2 of their fellor 

The whole amount of what is claimed as scrip-| Orders left, or letters, egg of Willa pone: agg 
tural evidence of the transfer of the Sabbath to the Cornhill, up stairs, oF _ ‘Ge Hall, Sats vests, but of 
first day of the week, is now, I believe, before the Bowditch, Exq., No. 190 vad gravetol seni” Let that ge 
reader, Its manifest deficiency, some have at-| will meet with prompt 6 ‘ ~ 

: ; s ‘ ing) TERMS MODERATE. _ Christians, t 
tempted to supply from other sources; seeking or 11, 1846. oe of the bea 
proof of apostolic authority for the transfer. in the | Boston, Deer mber | rn If the Bex 
early practice of the church, and the traditions of | IMPORTANT W ORK. jay and inj 
the Fathers. But here, too, they fail. Much of ane 1 for sale at the Anti-S the abolition 
the testimony already brought to show that the! Just Published, Geo. 21 Cornhill, ink of tho: 
primitive Christians thought the old law abolished, | ADEE tay 4g IT 18; oy 
will bear on this point also; and much more might, TPYHE CHURCH By Parker Pulser. ight ofeac! 
he added, were there space and need. W. L. + Hope of a - 
Fisher, after tracing various ecclesiastical his-| ada EP RE ——e geroee! ) 
tories, and consulting the writings of the earliest) 7.HEODORE PARE Ee g. A 
authors in the Christian era, and other works, old | chants and of Immorta! ‘IM. sen, 
and rare, relating to the subject, omitting nothing | For sale by . 4o Corte 
a ~s sre testifies that he found no proof} Jan. 29. i: 
that the first day was rded as taking the place INIT 1 
of the original Subbath but that * evidence fo BARE Fron”. oe et 31 CO 
mulated upon him, ‘showing exactly the reverse.’ tend, may be obtained —— 
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